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behold or believe the iniquity. Poet in spirit he was 
to begin with, whose heart found its consonance with 
the Infinite Harmony; and on the manward quest his 
whole eager being, with its superb intellectual disci- 
pline, went out especially to the innumerable unfavored 
ones, who need so much and get so little of help to see 
God as He is, to enjoy Him in comparative quiet, and 
to live in economic safety. In order to realize for them 
this ineffably beautiful estate, what was more natural 
than that he should seek the social meaning of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ? He wrote not only the first great book 
on the social order from the Christian viewpoint, really 
getting at the teachings, but the greatest book that has 
been written in that field. If our readers do not know it 
with gratitude and appreciation, please let them have for 
their very own “Christianity and the Social Crisis.” It 
has influenced more preachers than any book in twenty 
years. We are familiar with his other notable works, 
and with his extraordinary gifts as a lecturer. His 
prayers were incomparable, in our current tongue. He 
was the sanest, truest, most spiritual interpreter of social 
questions in America. He never lost his balance, and he 
never stood still. The present writer sat among culti- 
vated Germans in Berlin, before the war, and they said 
that of all the men who spoke at the Congress of Reli- 
gious Liberals in that city in 1910, Prof. Rauschenbusch 
made the profoundest impression. Nothing in this epoch 
is harder to bear than the untimely going of such a seer 
and saint and effectual lover of his kind as Walter 
Rauschenbusch. 


HAT is a strikingly sane article by Elizabeth Shepley 
Sergeant in the New Republic, July 20, on “The Tem- 
per of the A. E. F.” The author is in France, and is 
writing realism nobody else gets over to us with such a 
clinch. She reports, for instance, the composite result of 
a questionnaire addressed by a Y. M. C. A. Secretary to 
about 500 soldiers. He wanted to know their four worst 
sins. Who will not agree that the fellows hit upon the 
group that any really virile outfit would vote for? They 
were :— 
1. Cowardice. 
2. Selfishness. 
3. Stinginess. 
4. Bigheadedness. 


That is to say, they were sins, socially harmful, rather 
than vices, self-hurtful. About the last, they replied in 
effect it was none of the Secretary’s business; that was 
their own affair. The really effectual way to see how 
wisely they chose is to take the corresponding positive 
qualities of these cardinal army sins. ‘They stand out as 
glowing, victorious virtues, the essentials for fighting 
morale :— 

. Courage. 

. Kindness. 

. Generosity. 

. Modesty. 


BWNH 


LETTER in the New York Herald presents a 

problem and a suggestion deserving of considera- 
tion. A young man of thirty-two with family to sup- 
port wishes to enlist. He has had military experience 
and is quite sure to get a commission in a training- 
camp, but while he is training, his family would be with- 
out support. He thinks there must be older men of 
means who would be glad to be young enough to serve. 
Here is an opportunity for them to render a true equiva- 
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lent. There are many young men anxious to enlist and 
able to render valuable service. There must be men 
of means willing to help them. If the opportunity and 
the man could be brought together, there would be great 
satisfaction on both sides. Some patriotic bureau might 
be organized for this purpose. 


N his oration on the death of Abraham Lincoln, Ralph 

Waldo Emerson said: “There is a serene Providence 
which rules the fate of nations, which makes little ac- 
count of time, little of one generation or race, makes no 
account of disasters, conquers alike by what is called 
defeat or by what is called victory, thrusts aside enemy 
or obstruction, crushes everything immoral as inhuman, 
and obtains the ultimate triumph of the best race by the 
sacrifice of everything which resists the moral laws of 
the world.” 


HERE was a time in New England when to pro- 

nounce a man guilty of enthusiasm was to consign 
him to the limbo of crazy people. Carrying reason to 
any higher power than reason’s colder part was consid- 
ered highly suspicious. To be passionate about any- 
thing, to be enough in earnest to show it, was thought 
to be in bad form. ‘The modern substitute for this word, 
now that it has become respectable, is “hysteria.” Peo- 
ple who have never known what it is to be taken out of 


‘themselves, and feel uncomfortable to have their usual 


temperature heightened, or have no other excuse for 
cold-bloodedness, like to call any one hysterical whom 
great issues move to emphatic and kindling expression. 
They should remember that hysteria is a pathological 
condition. ‘There is such a thing as inspiration. 


OMEWHAT belated and abstruse, and on that ac- 

count not so telling as it ought to be, President Wil- 
son’s address to the people last Friday denouncing our 
mob spirit and our acts of social violence, and calling for 
order everywhere, is nevertheless one of the most im- 
perative utterances he has ever made. We would not 
carp, but in addition to its lack of illustration of our 
barbaric behavior in several recent instances, there is a 
regrettable regard in his address for what Germany will 
think of us who disavow by the shamefulness of our 
sporadic deeds what we loftily profess in our democratic 
doctrines.. The appeal for justice for the common man, 
the poor man, the unfavored man, because he is such, is 
the right appeal. Never mind Germany. We believe the 
President has these things in mind, but in Heaven’s name 
let us common folk have the concrete illustration from 
him occasionally. Did he mean even-handed justice in 
Judge Landis’s court for the 110 I. W. W. defendants 
now being tried? Was he thinking about the crime of 
Illinois against Robert Prager? And those occasional 
and unceasing lynchings in the South, where he was 
born,—were they, too, in his heart? We pray so. It is 
not President Wilson’s fault that his noble rhetoric is 
sometimes taken by ordinary folk as an expression of 
fact, when he is only voicing ideals and hopes. 


et ce LAUZANNE is a journalist of whom 


beloved France thinks so highly that she has com-_ 


missioned him to be her interpreter to us. Now in this 


country, the brilliant editor of Le Matin has published ; : 


es nat 
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his “Fighting France,” in which he so beautifully inter- 
weaves the military with the spiritual in the Great War 
that every reader will profit in respect to both facts and 
inspirations. ‘This double ministry is needful in the 
writing of the time. Commonly we get one thing or the 
other, but rarely both. M. Lauzanne is exact in his 
treatment of the first Battle of the Marne. He keeps 
in its high and proper place the scientific genius which 
directed the correlated manceuvres. If a single link in 
this chain “forged of the finest steel” had broken, the 
world would have broken! Each distinctive gift to the 
whole line, by Joffre, Foch, Gallieni, Manoury, and all 
the others, is described. But hear him: “Above all— 
beyond all—is that immaterial, incalculable, invaluable 
force which is the sole true mistress of warfare—moral 
force—fighting spirit. . . . Twice in this war France, 
inferior in men and munitions, won victories because she 
had conserved her fighting spirit. . . . Those men are 
ignorant who do not put into their calculations the rela- 
tive moral strengths of their opponents. . Every- 
thing cannot be supplied, cannot be sent to the front 
lines. ‘There is one thing that cannot be given—that is 
courage, faith in themselves, the will to die and to con- 
quer. . . . Therein lay the miracle of the Marne!” 


EAR what a poet, Henry Vaughan, has said in 
matchless beauty and with consoling in its meas- 
ures :— 


“They are all gone into the world of light! 
And I alone sit lingering here; 

Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear.” 


The Failure of the Religious Press. 


HAT is wrong with many of our cotemporaries 

\ \ / of the so-called religious press? Why do they 

not mightily declare their passion to win the 
war? We cannot escape the impression that they have 
not quite satisfied themselves about its “spiritual” integ- 
rity. They certainly do not make its righteousness burn 
in their editorials and news. ‘They do not set out the 
issue forthright and downright. If they are not slack- 
ers they are shrinkers. They simply cannot stand up to 
the ordeal with their sons and brothers “over there.” 
It is too terrible. What a pity! The best they can make 
of it is that it is the world’s sorry way of settling great 
issues. [heir timorous approach to the chronicle of 
battle, their temporizing with those who may fairly be 
called pacifists, their omission from their columns of the 
grim but glorious facts that are being achieved for their 
security, amaze us and distress us. ‘They are failing in- 
gloriously in their duty. 

Featuring Y. M. C. A. huts and printing the portraits 
of denominational representatives among army and 
navy chaplains, fellow-editors, doesn’t touch the heart of 
this war, and our duty in it. Not at all. The soldier is 
winning this victory first, not the man of the Red Tri- 
angle, nor yet he of the Holy Cross. The fighting man’s 
is the honor and the glory and the spiritual magnificence. 
All that our ministries to him can accomplish—and it is no 
little thing—is to praise his nobleness, comfort, hearten, 
and cheer him. One gets the impression from the pietis- 
tic fulsomeness of sundry church papers that the chief 
opportunity of this war is to glorify religion, to tell the 
men about God, about immortality, about the spiritual 


’ 


credentials that must inhere in their character and con- 
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ah not as means to victory, but as apologetics for the 
aith. 

Religion’s business in this epoch is to win the war. 
The assumption seems to be made that the religious 
forces have their separate rights and functions. We need 
a constant heroic word for the war from both Mr. Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick and Mr. John R. Mott. They are 
reported as being interested in getting clean recreations, 
decent moral conditions, and high religious influences for 
the men. Occasionally, as in the article by Mr. Mott in 
this issue, the proper theme is dominant, but it is excep- 
tional. 

The only reason we give our millions to the auxiliary 
agencies in this war is that they shall really be auxilia- 
ries, and speed the complete victory. We denounce a 
new variety of religious institution whose glory is in 
itself. What we demand more and more is that our 
spiritual forces truly show “force, force without stint 
or limit,’ the spiritual urge that is the determining 
power in any human engagement. It is the only ratson 
d’étre of our churches’ part in the crisis. Is it not, 
therefore, a subtle and smug and pernicious conceit 
which our religious press is nurturing in its constituency ? 
Is it not the old sacrosanct wickedness that religion is 
its own end? We wonder how the fathers and mothers 
feel about it, who are offering upon the altar of holy 
liberty their offspring, their faces fresh with morning 
light, their hearts as strong as steel. 

This worse than impotent business must stop. Our 
leaders must talk about the war and their passion to help 
win the war, and not about even Jesus Christ in such wise 
as to divert them from the duty which is summed up in 
his own words, “The truth shall make you free.” Make 
him the Captain, not the pietist. 

In too many cases which come under our view, as we 
read the alleged religious papers, the policy of religion- 
ists is to laud their own work. We have listened to 
speech after speech by so-called religious leaders, as we 
have read thousands of editorials and, articles in the 
church papers, and only once in a hundred times does 
either speaker or writer go to the centre and soul of the 
business and utter a ringing challenge to win the war 
for God and Christ and mankind. They skirt around the 
edge of the principal enterprise, urging with fervor and 
tremulous emphasis the well-being of the souls of the 
soldiers, and appealing to the sentiment of affectionate 
religionists instead of championing the heroism of great- 
hearted soldiers. It is all wrong, shamefully wrong. In 
our portion of this world, every shred of our fibre is 
dedicated to make the whole world the very Kingdom of 
God and his righteousness by means of this war. 

We are done with the implicit and meanly adroit apolo- 
gies in the religious press about our part in the war. The 
Christian Register for one has pressed and will con- 
tinue to press the war with all its heart and soul, with 
all its might and power. It believes its constituency loves 
liberty (vouchsafed of God as a birthright) infinitely 
more than it shrinks from offering the body to be slain, 
infinitely more than it fears death. The overwhelming 
opinion of mankind is that the war is the only way. We 
believe it is God’s judgment. We waited with the 
patience and perseverance of the saints for another 
and a better way. By the guidance and power of the 
Eternal God, the Almighty Captain of the hosts of uni- 
versal brotherhood, may we flinch not and yield not. We 
know one thing. We say one thing. We suffer nothing 
that secretly diverts or piously veneers it. There is 
nothing to our hand and soul now and for months to 
come but the conquest of a race lusting to wrest our 
freedom from us. Hear this, ye editors, and gird up 
the loins of your mind! 
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News of the eek. 


ITH the irresistible force of a decree of destiny, 
\ x the Allied fighting machine during the week con- 
tinued to grind its way into the German salient 
north of the Marne. By last Monday one-half of the 
territory in this region had been recovered from the en- 
emy. ‘he French, American, British, and Italian forces 
had forced the Germans back from as much ground as 
the Germans had taken in their drive in Flanders when 
they made their concentrated attempt to break through 
to the Channel ports last spring. But these gains, im- 
portant in themselves and even more significant as a reve- 
lation of the enemy’s weakness, were apparently only the 
beginning of still greater reverses for the invaders of 
France and of the frontier of freedom. At the begin- 
ning of the week the Germans were accelerating their 
retreat northward. It appeared that they would not 
make a decisive attempt to stay the avengers of violated 
France until they had reached the Vesle River, about 
twenty miles from the Marne. The determined prog- 
ress of the Allies and the continued weakness of the 
enemy, however, indicated the probability that the Ger- 
mans would have before long to retire beyond the Vesle, 
to the line of the Aisne, where defensive preparations 
on a large scale have been made. 


S the Germans fought desperately in their difficult 

attempt to withdraw as large a proportion of their 
men and their supplies as might be possible, the handicap 
against which they were struggling was further empha- 
sized by the announcement by Gen. March, Chief of the 
General Staff at Washington, that the number of men 
on French soil and under Gen. Pershing’s command up 
to that time totalled 1,253,000. Out of the new per- 
sonnel the American Commander-in-Chief had organized 
two additional army corps. America now has five army 
corps in France, and the indications were that there 
would be ten army corps by the beginning of 1919. 


NE impressive feature of the situation was the in- 

dication that the country is building ships at a 
rate which amply assures the transportation and supply 
of this huge and fast growing armament, in addition to 
the shipment of food and other supplies to the Allies. 
The Shipping Board last week informed the public that 
there are now in America, fully equipped and in complete 
operation, a total of 118 shipyards on both oceans and 
that forty-four other yards are fast being pushed to 
completion. Next year’s shipbuilding programme pro- 
vides for the construction of between 8,000,000 and 
9,000,000 tons of merchant vessels. There appeared to 
be no circumstance that could jeopardize the successful 
carrying out of this programme. 


4] Pda ose the Vorwarts, a Socialist organ, the Ger- 
man Government last week outlined a series of 
terms of peace which the Allied press was disposed to 
regard as a renewed attempt to bring the war to an end. 
The principal features of the new programme—which 
after all is a very old programme—are the renunciation 
of “annexations or indemnities” on the west front; the 
recognition of the treaties with Russia, the Ukraine, and 
Roumania; the reference of the fate of Belgium, the 
Balkans, and of the principle of the self-determination 
of small nations to a conference; the restoration of Ger- 
many’s colonies; the dismantling of the Suez Canal and 
Gibraltar and the assurance of coaling stations to Ger- 
many. Allied comment on these terms conveyed the im- 
pression that Germany regards herself as the unques- 
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tioned and indisputable winner of the war, and that she 
is therefore imposing the heaviest possible terms upon a 
vanquished enemy. 


| Ehprwae ne i. G up their recent seizure of Samara, on 
the left bank of the Volga, the Czecho-Slovak forces 
last week made themselves master of Simbirsk, on the 
right bank of that river and one of the granaries of the 
Soviet government. In an official statement on the sub- 
ject, the Lenine-Trotzky administration of Great Russia 
admitted the gravity of the continued reverses which it 
is suffering at the hands of the Czecho-Slovaks, and 
urged the Bolshevik elements to energetic action to pre- 
vent further catastrophes. At the beginning of the week 
the Czecho-Slovaks were continuing their advance west- 
ward into Siberia from Vladivostok. 


URNING for a moment from the immediate issues 

of the war, President Wilson, in an appeal to his 
countrymen issued last week, addressed himself to 
a domestic issue that underlies the purpose of the 
American people to put a stop to the lawlessness of 
the German military caste. In calling. attention to the 
iniquity of lynch law, the President wrote: “I say plainly 
that every American who takes part in the action of a 
mob or gives it any sort of countenance is no true son of 
this great democracy, but its betrayer, and does more to 
discredit her by that single disloyalty to her standards 
of law and right than the words of her statesmen and the 
sacrifices of her heroic boys in the trenches can do to 
make suffering peoples believe her to be their savior.” 
Pointing out the deplorable fact that the lynching habit 
appears to be spreading, the President also wrote: “Ger- 
many has outlawed herself among the nations because 
she has disregarded the sacred obligations of law and has 
made lynchers of her armies. Lynchers emulate her 
example.” 


Da from Tokyo and from Washington, 
published simultaneously with the news of the un- 
interrupted Czecho-Slovak successes, conveyed the im- 
pression that Japan and the United States had reached 
a complete agreement for harmonious action in Russia. 
Although the details of this plan of action were not re- 
vealed, there were intimations that the collective Allied 
project for the rehabilitation of Russia and the restora- 
tion of the abandoned Russo-German front included 
material aid to the Czecho-Slovak forces in European 
Russia as well as Siberia. 


RGANIZED labor in many cities, including Wash- 
ington, New York, and Chicago, last Sunday held 
concerted mass meetings in an attempt to induce the 
President to take the case of Thomas J. Mooney, the 


labor leader convicted of participation in the Los Angeles _ 


bomb outrage, out of the hands of the California courts. 
‘he President has twice appealed to the Governor of’ 
California in behalf of Mooney. Governor Stephens re- 
prieved the prisoner until December 13, and it is the 
belief of some of the protestants against the proposed 
execution that the reprieve was the preliminary step to 
a pardon. An energetic effort is being made by labor 
men, however, to insure the pardon of Mooney by per- 
suading the President to seize him under the war pow- 
ers conferred upon the Executive by the constitution and 
by special legislation. 


PEN DING the reassembling of Congress in late Au- 
gust, the national and state woman suffrage organi- 


zations are making an effort to insure the passage of the z} 
resolution submitting the constitutional amendment to the — 
people. Their efforts are concentrated chiefly upon five 
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hostile or doubtful senators—Messrs. Shields of Ten- 
nessee, James of Kentucky, Bankhead of Alabama, 
Borah of Idaho, and Wadsworth of New York. ‘The 
conversion of two of these, it is pointed out, would re- 
sult in the passage of the House resolution through the 
Senate. Senator Wadsworth is being made the subject 
of special efforts in view of the adoption of woman suf- 
frage by the voters of New York State and of the pas- 
sage at the recent State Republican Conference at Sara- 
toga of a resolution “emphatically urging” the Senators 
from New York to cast their votes for the measure that 
will enable the American people to express their atti- 
tude nationally on one of the great constructive issues 
of modern life. ‘The proponents of suffrage promise to 
make their influence felt in the home constituencies of 
the recalcitrant Senators. 


MONG the interesting recent events was the an- 

nouncement that the United States Shipping Board 
had signed a contract with the Chinese Government for 
the construction of four 10,000-ton merchant ships for 
war traffic. It is believed that the successful carrying 
out of this initial contract will be followed by further 
contracts for ships to be built by China. 


Brevities. 


The President is prompt and wise to make plain to an 
artist who presented him a portrait of himself in an 
Army uniform that the civil authority is superior to the 
military in America. 


“Has your church any sponging members?” a pastor 
inquires in a weekly religious paper; “or are they all re- 
sponding members, not looking for what they can get out 
of the services, but always there to forward the King- 
dom ?” 


May we ask our friends of the Reformed Church if 
it is authentic that Ulrich Zwingli had Anabaptists 
drowned for their doctrine? No less an authority than 
Professor Preserved Smith says so in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra. 


Our word “stunt,” meaning an unusual or a funny 
feat, eludes the lexicographers. Among them, an ama- 
teur asks us what is its derivation? Has it a respectable 
history, or is it a corruption, or a bit of American slang? 
Who can tell us? 


UI 


Speaking of the lack of enthusiasm in worship, Rev. 
Byron H. Stauffer, taking his idea from the dramatic 
climax which is the soul of a theatrical production, asks, 
“T wonder if it is too high an aim to have before us, to 
have one supreme moment in each service when all shall 
be stirred by something said or sung.” 


George D. Herron has said many glowing and noble 
things about our country in his little book, “Germanism 
and the American Crusade.” Here is one sentence: “For 
the first time in the earth’s annals a great and powerful 
people has gone to war for humanity, for an abstract 
ideal, and against its own material interests.” 


One of our iliuminating exchanges tells the story of 
an orthodox brother who has frankly turned away from 
the faith, though remaining in his church. He has passed 
through Ingersoll and Tom Paine, and is now studying 
Unitarian tracts. He has come a far journey. Both his 


_ orthodox friends and the two one-time celebrities are as 
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The scandal of honorary doctorates in divinity at five 
dollars each arouses a Presbyterian clergyman to move 
that only theological schools grant this degree. We have 
wondered what a certain agricultural college which be- 
stows the parchment knew about theology, though there 
is no doubt its faculty has such wisdom; but the utmost 
difficulty was achieved in the academic world when the 
Pennsylvania College for Women gave the title to that 
gentle soul, Billy Sunday. 


Letters to the Gditor, 
Thank You! Is There Another ? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Enclosed please find check for three dollars for a 
year’s subscription to the Christian Register to help take 
the place of the one given up by F. K. Gifford of Farm- 
ington, Me. The Register has been in our family for 
years, but we can read and circulate another copy—and 
we can’t allow an unjust attack on an old and valued 
friend to pass entirely without comment. 

Mrs. A. L. GILson. 

Winturop, ME. 


The Editor’s Chair. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In reading the “Reluctant Good-by” in the Register 
of July 11, the writer felt as Tommy does when his fur 
is stroked the wrong way. 

In religious matters I expect the Register to fight my 
battle with me and supply spiritual ammunition. On 
secular lines I expect the Editor to sit as judge and ex- 
press a fearless and independent opinion. These wants 
in my family have been supplied by the Register for 
more than a quarter of a century, and my name will re- 
main on its subscription list. 

If Mr. Gifford were to fill the Editor’s chair he might 
find that it is not only hard to suit everybody, but even 
anybody. 

Why quarrel in our own household when there is 
work to be done in the garden? Just watch the weeds 
sprout that Billy Sunday is sowing. 

H. SIEWERT. 

WinTer Park, FLa. 


Firmness and Tact and the I. W. W. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Your paper has performed a valuable service to the 
community in having the courage to print Mrs. Mead’s 
short article about that dangerous organization the I. 
W. W. It is evident that some of your correspondents 
think that you wholly disapprove of dealing in a firm 
way with social disorders, which, serious at all times, 
are especially so when the nation is at war. It seemed 
to one reader, however, that all you desired to point 
out was that in dealing with labor problems firmness 
should be united with tact, and while law should be fear- 
lessly applied to those agitators who needed to be sup- 
pressed for the public good, it should not be applied with 
so much haste and so little discrimination as to work in- 
justice to many persons who were not deeply involved 
in this particular labor struggle, or were even nothing 
more than innocent spectators. 

It ought to be thoroughly and widely understood that 
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such social disorders as those of the I. W. W. bring to us 
problems of psychology as well as of economics. A group 
of discontented workers or non-workers is not com- 
posed of men all of one stamp, and to be dealt with all 
in one manner. ‘They vary widely, morally, intellec- 
tually, and in social and industrial experience. They 
do not even have the same degree of allegiance to the 
group of which they seem to the superficial or preju- 
diced observer to be equal parts. A few leaders may be 
moved only by malice, by a hatred of all those who have 
a little more money than themselves, which amounts to 
an obsession, and in their eyes justifies almost any crime. 
But many of the leaders are honest though injudicious 
and impulsive. There are also many whose knowledge 
of working conditions and of working-class psychology 
is such that they could throw much light on what might 
be done to quiet the labor market if they were properly 
approached. Among those who crowd around these 
various types of leaders, there are many laborers who 
except in body are still children and as easily led for evil 
as for good. They require especially thoughtful and 
kindly treatment. There are others who only join the 
crowd for the sake of excitement and whose belief in 
revolution is not to be measured by the noise they make ; 
it is shouting they like, not acting. Others again have 
real grievances which a little friendly attention could 
often quickly right. To lump all these different kinds 
of men together, to treat them with the same kind of 
firm or repressive measures, is certainly to show a great 
lack of tact, not to mention common sense. It is as 
though a physician should insist on prescribing for all 
his patients the same strong and bitter medicine regard- 
less of the nature or the severity of their diseases. 
Employers of labor, in the East at least, are begin- 
ning to realize that their labor problems must be ap- 
proached from the side of psychology as well as econom- 
ics. The largest organization in the country which fur- 
nishes financial statistics to great corporations and to 
those interested in stocks and bonds, Babson’s Statistical 
Organization, finds that it must deal in facts about 
human nature as well as in tables of dollars and cents. 
It has had to broaden its work beyond advising its sub- 
scribers what stocks to sell or to buy and giving infor- 


mation about the material conditions of the great public ” 


corporations. It has a department of labor with a 
trained investigator and public speaker at its head. His 
work is to read all labor publications, to keep in touch 
with the various labor movements, to enter so thor- 
oughly into the ideals of the labor world that in private 
letters and in printed bulletins and in addresses before 
commercial clubs he can interpret the mind of labor to 
the leaders of business. Shrewd managers of corpora- 
tions are willing to pay for such service in order that 
in a wise and understanding way they may deal with their 
employees. Such progressive leaders in manufacturing 
and in finance realize that in the past they have too 
often acted with more zeal than knowledge, and that if 
‘they can combine tact with their organizing ability it 
will be better both for their own corporations and for 
the country at large. 

In calling attention to this need of uniting justice with 
law, tact with firmness, a knowledge of the human con- 
ditions with a knowledge of the material conditions 
which affect manufacturing and commerce, you have 
placed your readers under great obligations to you. 
Along such reasonable lines we must all work if we are 
to avoid dangerous social disturbances and reach a 
point where justice shall be done to both capital and 
labor. 

A GRATEFUL SUBSCRIBER. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Original Ideas. 


ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


HE originality of one man never prevents that of 
| another. Dooley found no more difficulty in 
being Dooley because Mark Twain and Artemus 
Ward were also original than a clover-blossom finds in 
composing its unique ball of pink fragrance alongside of 
a daisy. Writers should emulate the pleasant independ- 
ence of the flowers of the field. The buttercup does not 
scan its fellow-blossoms as soon as it gets its head above 
the turf and say, “I see that everything has been done 
in the way of petal-cuts and colors, so there is nothing 
left for me to do but to imitate.” 

On the contrary, this tiny alchemist knows that he may 
ignore all the other meadow magicians, and, stirring a 
little the great mixing-bowl of the earth, make for him- 
self something entirely different from anything conjured 
up by any other blossom in the wide, wide world. So, 
from the great common laboratory of flowerdom the 
buttercup fashions its own peculiar foliage and its shin- 
ing chalice of burnished gold. Even more boundless 
than the flowery possibilities furnished by the wizardry 
of the soil, are the possibilities in the great world of 
ideas. Despite this obvious fact, every now and then 
some one with a half-mast expression is heard to say, 
“Everything original has been said,” or, “There are only: 
about so many original ideas in the world, anyway,” as 
if, forsooth, all ideas were detached entities, instead of a 
part of the ever-changing, never-ending output of chang- 
ing individualities. . 

In passing, it is incidentally comforting to record that 
the people who believe that all the ideas have been 
caught are almost invariably people to whom original 
ideas never come. ‘hese literary Jeremiahs resemble 
the disconsolate swain who had been jilted. To some 
one who offered the friendly reminder, “But there are 
other girls in the world,” he could only wail, “What 
other girls are there?” 

“What other ideas are there?” asks the helpless writer 
who curses those who said all his good things before 
him. Verily a man knows not, till he digs, what treas- 
ures may lie hidden in his own garden. 

If one were looking for some method of inducing a 
total paralysis of originality, one could find no surer 
means than to hold fast the belief that the whole world 
of thought and feeling has been converted into literary 
ready-bits. Girded about by such a non-conducting 
faith, one may not only insulate one’s self from all origi- 
nal ideas, but also from any belief of their possibility in 
others. In a word, one may belong to that doubt-eaten 
band described by Coleridge, who said, “There is a class 
of people among us who are incapable of believing that 
there are such things as original springs, large and small, 
and who would therefore charitably derive every rill 
which they behold flowing from a perforation made in 
some other man’s tank,” 

If the man who claims that nothing new can be said 
or thought would also abjure his faith in any man’s tank, 
of any age, one would leave him in the cheerless limbo 
of his own consistency. But the moment that he admits 
that any man in any age is liable to have a new thought, 
he is forced to accept the possibility of a recurrence of 
such a blessed possibility in any age. Even our columns 
of jokes in the newspapers should convert a sceptic on 
this point. Certain well-known hardy perennials of 
humor, to be sure, appear in this particular flower-bor- 
der of literature. But every day they are far outnum- 
bered by entirely fresh shoots of wit and fancy. Other 
cheering evidence we may find in every department of 
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literature. Witness these random stanzas from current 
periodicals, the first from the editor and the other from 
some magazine whose name I have lost :— 


Rival, SINGERS. 
MARY CAROLYN DAVIES, 


I sang, oh glad and loud and free! 
There was a rush of sound. 

All strength and sweetness that may be 
I scattered round. 

And then a rose dropped silently 
Three petals on the ground. 


INFLUENCE. 
WILFRID THORLEY. 


A bell-stroke moves the dew 
From leaf to ground, 
Though far away outflew 
That breath of sound. 
When drenchéd flowers o’erflow 
Their chalices, 
Deeper the nets must go 
In far-off seas. 


But one may stalk from another direction the fallacy 
which is the quarry of this paper. Consider only a mo- 
ment what originality is. Simply defined, it is the ability 
to see things at a fresh angle of vision. And when one 
takes into account the million, million things in this brim- 
ming universe upon which it is possible to get a new 
angle of vision, and the number of new people daily 
born, it is apparent that original ideas can never be the 
niggardly output of some X Company Limited, but an 
entailed necessity to every race and age. For originality 
is not a superficial quality, but one with the gift which 
extends and refines the senses of the inventor and dis- 
coverer. The original man finds a literary gold mine in 
the region where another could raise only rhetorical hay. 
Or, to change the figure, originality can boil down the 
sap of experience into a toothsome epigram, like Mark 
Twain’s “A man may have no bad habits and have 
worse,” or Dr. Parkhurst’s proverb, “We don’t have 
habits, habits have us.” 

Nature gives the world what it needs, and none knows 
better than she, the Mother of Infinite Variety, how 
much the world needs the intellectual and moral ventila- 
tion which is the inevitable result of original thought. 
Even to her own bewildering variety of flowerdom and 
fruitdom, Nature sends a Burbank to make further ad- 
ditions. And a similar cross-fertilization of ideas she 
inspires whenever she sends into the world, as she is 
continually doing, people who are capable of getting a 
fresh perspective on the universe or any part of it. 


X 7JIRELESS telegraphy and a thousand other lesser 
inventions of our time also array themselves against 
the theory that all the wells of originality have been 
pumped dry by previous ages. ‘To the man who has eyes 
to see and ears to hear, the uncharted universe teems 
with suggestions and promptings to fresh thought, feel- 
ing, and action; but never a hint will that same universe 
give to the writer who checks every natural reaction of 
his own soul by clogging his mental circulation with the 
predigested ideas of other men. 
Illustrating a normal and wholesome method of liter- 
ary composition is a story told of the young son of a 
Harvard College professor. Perhaps for the purpose 
of overcoming the usual aversion to rhetorical work 
exhibited by older students, the bending of this particu- 
lar twig began at the early age of eight. One day the 
boy was sent into the garden to find a theme, with this 


result: “I went into the garden and I saw a worm; and 
I loved it.’ Verily, there was more promise in that 
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brief composition than in pages of weightier matter. For 
in it one discovers the first fresh response of a fresh 
mind to a bit of the universe. With the same theme, 
had the child been older and under less wise tuition, 
there might have been a fearful ransacking of encyclo- 
pedias and works of reference to produce nothing but a 
literary réchauffé. 

The evident corollary for writers is this: If you wish 
your work to have any individuality, you must put your 
own reaction into it. And the most direct route to this 
result is to discover anything in heaven or earth which 
stirs your feeling and then let that feeling give vitality 
and color to its expression. All the best poetry and most 
of the best prose of the world’s literature was written 
at a high emotional pressure, which sent the rhetorical 
engine rushing over an unimpeded track to its destina- 
tion. Such a pressure it was that gave the literary mo- 
mentum, which still lasts, to the Ninetieth Psalm, Cole- 
ridge’s Hymn to Mt. Blanc, and the Gettysburg Address. 


{pa pehenieirart one must sometimes write upon sub- 
jects which have less emotional undertow than 
others. But even the most unpromising theme, long con- 
sidered, may suddenly bear one away on the tide of its 
possibilities. Vanessa said that Dean Swift could be elo- 
quent upon the subject of a broomstick. A good author 
uses any subject much as the horseman does the elevation 
which assists him to mount his steed, which, well-reined 
and spurred, will take him anywhere he wishes to go. 

All this is no attempt to disparage any sensible me- 
chanical aids to good writing. Yet one vital response to 
any of Nature’s stimuli (as a usurping poet has already 
said), sea, river, forest, or the rainbow tints of love, 
will flood the intelligence with a light and inspiration 
which never attend dry cogitation and pulseless research. 

This keen responsiveness, if it does not always give a 
writer’s work originality, at least gives it individuality 
and vitality, which are the qualities nearest of kin to 
originality. But a survey of the most original authors 
of any age shows that their storage batteries were the 
capacity to feel deeply and keenly. Hence, the really 
original man never tries to be so. He is so because 
he cannot be otherwise. 

Thus, getting down to the root of the matter, writing, 
like painting, singing, or playing, gives the measure of 
one’s soul. And if the writer would get farther than a 
superficial doctoring of rhetorical symptoms, he must 
begin at the very bottom and discover the dimensions 
of his soul and whether his mental and moral circula- 
tion is in good order. When once those important 
questions are settled, minor details will take care of 
themselves. 

There is hope, too, for those who are not natively 
endowed with a high degree of responsiveness. For it 
may be greatly increased by cultivating the powers of 
observation. People who get no very swift reaction on 
anything should emulate the hen, warming her eggs to a 
hatching point by patient brooding. Almost any subject 
can be hatched into a good nestful of new ideas, if one 
will brood upon it long enough to give it the warmth of 
interest. 

Finally, editors, as well as authors, by their attitude 
help or hinder the production of fresh, unhackneyed 
work. Every editor who is mortally afraid of anything 
new adds his influence toward checking spontaneous and 
vital thought, helping to keep current literature at a 
dead-level of dreary and profitless conventionality. But 
many of our periodicals now show that editors are wide 
awake, having discovered that there are countless read- 
ers who are ready to rise up and bless the editor who, 
like Nature, lets the poppies grow with the wheat. 
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Which is Your Church ? 


Eprror’s Nore.—The following article has been prepared 
by one of our ministers whose constructive work in the 
denomination entitles him to respect. With care and accu- 
racy he has gathered facts about a large number of our 
churches. We affirm that the examples given are a true 
vecord. They are submitted to our readers without com- 
ment. Three well-informed Unitarians read the manu- 
script at our request. Their remarks were illuminating. 
All three pointed to one or more of the thumb-nail sketches 
saying they knew what churches were meant. But they did 
not know. In one instance four widely separated churches 
answered the description, one of the readers said, but he 
did not mention the author's example. It appears there are 
distinctive types of churches, requiring special administra- 
tive care and skill. 


not only into its financial condition, but also into the 

even more important question of whether it is doing 
the best possible work in its particular field. Is it making 
modern individual and social applications of religion and 
ethics? Is its feeling of responsibility to the community 
and its desire to be of use to the public such as to justify 
its being freed from paying taxes? Some churches would 
find reasons for satisfaction after such an examination. 
Others, however, might not be able to show reasons why 
they should be supported or even tolerated unless they 
institute radical reforms. 

The following sketches of Unitarian churches are of- 
fered as aids to self-examination. ‘They are so character- 
istic of church conditions among us that it is believed 
that in each case the members of not less than ten 
churches will claim the description as being that of their 
own home church and will write grateful letters to the 
Editor thanking him for granting their church the im- 
mortality of public print. ‘The medicinal use of these 
strictly moral tales is as follows: First, they are to be 
read in a calm and thoughtful manner, with emphasis 
upon the calm; second, the reader, if he notice a fault 
in any church, is to search his own conscience, ask if his 
own church illustrates that particular fault, and then 
prayerfully consider what he can do to remedy it; third, 
if he find any virtue described, he is to consider if it is 
to be found in his own church, if so, how it may be 
strengthened, if not, how it may be introduced. Taken 
in this way, strictly according to directions, it is believed 
that the stimulating and tonic effect of the medicine will 
be most excellent. y 


|: would be well if every church would examine yearly, 


SUCCESS. 


A fine type of village church in New Hampshire. 
Dignified building in town of two thousand. Gets out 
good congregation, and, even better for its future, has 
good Sunday-school. Is most influential church in the 
town in the matter of initiating and carrying out public 
policies. Even brings in a good lecturer now and then 
to stimulate the intellectual life. The minister is a leader 
in the town, and his wife is equally helpful without 
being officious. Church justifies its existence by its public 
service. 


New ENGLAND ‘THRIFT. 


Church in a country town blessed, or cursed, with just 
enough endowment to pay the janitor, the minister, and 
even the annual missionary contribution to the A. U. A. 
Result: the members of the church do little or nothing. 
‘These members being mostly “dead-heads,” it is difficult 
to make out of them anything but a dead church. Their 
motto is, “It is more blessed to receive than to give”; 
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yet they would feel hurt if anybody said they were not 
Christians. 
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Tue Tat, Six Har. 


Old first parish church; large New England city; fine 
old building; fair eadowment; well-to-do members; and 
plenty of empty pews. No deep sense of responsibility 
to the community, and no desire to be the church home 
of any large part of the community. Its problems are 
settled in a much simpler way than-by an appeal to the 
public. As one of its members said: “When we needed 
a little more income a short time ago some of us just 
rented two pews instead of one. I rent one pew to sit in, 
and another pew to put my hat in.” 

Apparently a well-groomed hat, connected with the 
head of one of the first families, is regarded as better 
than some live person gathered in from the highways 
and byways. Sometimes the church members wonder a 
little at their five hundred empty seats on Sunday ; other 
persons wonder why they wonder. 


CAMOUFLAGE. 


Here is a church in city of fifty thousand. It has 
failed to adapt itself to changing conditions, to become a 
church of and for the great American people instead of 
an exclusive club. Since it has no large endowment and 
the membership has been steadily dwindling, something 
that is different if not progressive must be done. So it 
looks around to find some other weak and _ inefficient 
church with which it can unite and share its building. 
Just as a small family in reduced circumstances talks of 
taking a few boarders “for the sake of the company,” so 
this church tries to save its face by much pious talk of 
the glerious ideal of church union, when if this church 
had done its duty it might have kept alive without union. 
It is no doubt better as a matter of business policy to 
unite than to continue to die by inches; but the true reli- 
gious ideal would be to succeed as an independent, public- 
spirited church, managed for and of and by the people. 


AN INFLUENCE FoR Goon. 


A Maine church; fine example of a useful and suc- 
cessful church in a city of ten thousand population. 
Favored with minister who has both character and brains. 
Also he sticks to his job and does not want to leave 
whenever he gets a little tired of writing new sermons, 
or some other church offers him a hundred dollars more 
salary. Result: a wide-awake congregation which en- 
courages the minister to do his best; one or two judges, 
an influential physician, prominent lawyers and- business 
men, and a few teachers. The continued life and use- 
fulness of this church seems assured. 


“PILLARS OF SocIEty.” 


Fine church building, located in best part of town, 
controlled by a few rich and interrelated families. ‘The 
parish has nothing to do with calling or dismissing the 
minister, this being benevolently attended to by a small 
committee willing to be advised by the proper parties. 
Those who hold clerical and executive positions in the 
town factories rent pews to help out their standing with 
the men who own both factories and church; so a fair 
congregation, though much less than a hundred, is out 
on Sundays. Belonging to this church is about the same 
as belonging to a small and exclusive club, Gospel of 
social justice regarded as the great heresy. 


Tue Hii1-Town. , i. 

Old church in factory hill-town. Owned and con- 
trolled by a few leading families. A wise youth who 
had grown up in the town warned the new minister 
i. 
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that only the “hill-people” were expected to attend, the 
mass of the people were not wanted. Luckily the min- 
ister remembered that he was a Christian, insisted that 
the church should broaden out, made the services more 
popular, and increased the average attendance from 
sixty to over one hundred and fifty. Even the old 
families begin to like it, and in unguarded moments 
boast of the growth of the church. A stranger might 
think from the well-filled pews on Sunday that he had 
dropped into an orthodox church, by mistake; it does 
his heart good to visit with such a large and happy re- 
ligious family. 
TRAGEDY. 

Minister more interested in the theories of science and 
of philosophy than in plain, practical preaching. Better 
directing a study club than organizing and building up 
a church. Feels no more social obligation toward his 
church people than a professor feels toward the fresh- 
men. Result: one of the smallest congregations ever 
gathered together in a large city since the world began. 

Seeing that he has little else to boast of, the minister 
boasts of Unitarianism as being a gospel peculiarly 
suited to small audiences. What is the remedy? 


THE PROFITEER. 

Here is a profiteering church making good money 
out of the war. Its minister has gone to France, and 
the church is relieved from paying much if any of his 
salary. So it counts on getting its preaching done for 
little or nothing and putting the money saved in the 
bank. It asks good-natured denominational officials and 
sympathetic ministers to preach for nothing or for en- 
tirely inadequate and miserly fees on the plea that its 
minister is working in the war for his country, forget- 


ting to mention the dollars the church is piling up. This _ 


church wonders why its Sunday audiences are so small 
and why its religious influence in the community is ten 
degrees below zero. 


Tur CONVALESCENT. 

Church well iocated; large Western city. For many 
years a select and intellectual group of women, also 
some men, contentedly listening to an able minister who 
with increasing age had not been able to keep pace with 
the city growth. Yet his people liked to be a small group 
and thought this nobody’s business so long as they paid 
their bills. Disliked the responsibilities which growth 
would bring. ‘Told new minister they did not feel at 
home in church when many strangers were present. 
Luckily the more ambitious ideals of the minister won. 
The church is growitig with the city once more, and 
as it becomes more democratic it becomes more useful. 
Members even listen to mild references to problems of 
social reform without showing any outward signs of 
inner agitation and pain. Condition of the patient very 
encouraging, though somewhat irritable at times like all 
convalescents. Not yet far enough advanced in strength 
to furnish an auditorium for the Sunday evening Pub- 
lic Forum. ‘This opportunity to serve the city it al- 
lowed a rival liberal church to snatch away from it. 
Will know better next time. 


THE SPECULATORS. 

Small church in small town, but gifted with ideals 
which soar. Members of speculative turn of mind. Like 
to gamble in futures like speculators on the Exchange. 
Never call any experienced minister with a record of 
good but modest work. Must have a young man, the 
younger the better. Prefer one only half educated, 
since if he had been carefully shaped in the theological 
schools it would be too easy to guess what he would do. 
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Rather distrust information furnished by committees: 
appointed to examine candidates, since the less they 
know about the young minister the easier it is to imagine 
him turning in a few months into a Channing, Parker, 
or Beecher. Result: while such a church has many ups 
and downs, it seldom makes any real progress. If the 
cub minister disappoints the flights of imagination of the 
old ladies’ sewing circle, he soon is forced to leave; if 
he even partly comes up to their expectations, he soon 
leaves of his own accord for a better place. Yet this 
church frequently speaks of being governed in its affairs 
by common sense, by “reason in religion”; just why 
nobody knows. . 


Tur Poor Ricw Man. 

A city church more interested in money than in men. 
Financial standing high because it has large endowment, 
but moral and religious influence in city next to nothing. 
Has lost its soul by greed, selfishness, and failure to do 
anything for humanity. Even in the present world 
agony it would never enter the mind of this church to 
give one hundred dollars a year to adopt a French or- 
phan, or thirty-six dollars a year to feed one starving 
child in Belgium; all it thinks of is getting and keeping, 
never giving out anything. No public-spirited men and 
women, prominent in the business and social affairs of 
the city, are to be found among its members, and well- 
brought-up Unitarian families moving in from other 
cities pass it by. This church needs to learn that the 
only things we ke&p in this world are the things we give 
away, but to tell its officers that would be to speak to 
them in an unknown language. 


SALT OF THE Earru. 

Town a little off the railroad. Prosperous farming 
community with a few city folk who like the country. 
People gather together as one large family on Sunday. 
No caste lines. Everybody welcome. A heartiness in 
the responses and the singing which puts most fash- 
ionable city congregations to shame. Nobody asks if 
these Unitarians are Christians, since the true spirit of 
brotherhood and of faith is self-evident among them. 
Whether large or small, such a gathering is a source of 
strength to any community. Verily these are the salt 
of the earth. 


Spiritual Life. 


It is not he who reads most, but he who meditates most 
on divine truth, that will prove the choicest, wisest, 
strongest Christian——Bishop Hall. 


Be good to live with. Christ was no far-off teacher, 
cold in manner, didactic in method, but a beloved, trusted 
and familiar friend, good to live with—J. P. McCaskey. 


Fitful moods will have less power over us if we set 
against them the habit of quiet prayer. In it, by lifting 
a spiritual curtain, we can enter into a House of Quiet, 
leaving fret and worry and fear behind. There is a 
habit of the heart by which we may live for God, in 
God, to God, every moment of the day, making the 
thought of him a constant attitude of the mind; and thus 
be armored against ills: If our mental prayers spread 
over all our daily external work, gliding quietly into the 
presence of God, we realize inwardly an endless dia- 
logue between God and the soul, whereby man learns 
what life is, what it means, and how to use it for the 
highest ends——Joseph Fort Newton. 
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Out of Old Paths. 
MILES HANSON. 
IV. 
Tue DiscreLink oF EXPERIENCE. 


A FTER ten years of practical work, I gained a 


little confidence, and began to use the results of 
Biblical criticism. Occasionally, when I visited 
some of the older members of the church, they would say, 
“What you said on Sunday sounded all right, but”’ 
Then would follow a dubious shaking of the head. 

The. Swinton church was a family church. The 
friends loved it because of family ties. If the preacher 
were not altogether acceptable, still the bond held. For- 
tunately, a deep sympathy grew up between minister and 
people, and no man could be happier and more cheered 
than I was. The congregations were uniformly good, and 
the interest was genuine. At this time I commenced a 
custom which I have ever since continued. In the con- 
gregation were many readers, and a goodly number of 
book-buyers. 

A deacon, who visited London frequently, was a veri- 
table fountain of new books, a goodly number of which 
poured into my study. Many helpful discussions were 
held relative to the contents of the books, and it seemed 
to me that it would be useful to give these discussions a 
wider field, so I decided to give at stated times a book- 
sermon. 

At first a few timorous friends here and there were a 
little shocked at my not choosing themes from the Bible, 
but gradually the feeling grew that as the Bible is the 
library of one race it could not be wrong now and then to 
learn from the libraries of other races. I tried to vary 
the books,—new and old, historical and present-day, prob- 
lem stories and simpler pictures of life. I consulted 
librarians and readers wherever I could, and though often 
influenced by the popularity of the book, I sometimes 
selected works that could not and would not be popular. 

Whatever the good of the book-sermons to the hearers, 
they made me read and keep in touch with the book 
world. 

My eldest boy was away at a public school. One day a 
letter came from the head-master saying that an accident 
had happened to him. I went off to the school and found 
a serious state of affairs. In play he had been injured 
seriously. For three months he suffered great pain and 
could not be moved. ‘Then followed a long and trying 
period of two and a half years, during which -he was 
bedridden. 

The dread time of crisis came. ‘The whole household 
fought quietly and bravely, and our friends at the church 
were noble in their sympathy. Their deeds of kindness 
were innumerable, and an added tie was woven between 
people and pastor. The goodness of the whole neighbor- 
hood was such that I never heard the word “Lancashire” 
without a grateful thrill. 

New ‘processes were now started in my innermost 
life. Hitherto, my changes of viewpoint had been, as it 
were, of the mind and theoretical. Now I was driven to 
consider my beliefs through the heart by practical ex- 
perience. 

One night I walked backward and forward along the 
shore outside the school. A light showed the sick-room, 
and shadows on the blind displayed the moving forms of 
the doctor and nurse. I prayed earnestly, but between 
the prayers I attempted calmly to analyze the situation. 
Hour after hour throughout the night I fought, swayed 
alternately by heart:and mind, by: faith and revolt, by 
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submission and rebellion. One thing I knew. I must 
find a working theory of the relation between God and 
my soul. 

I had believed that if prayers were not answered, it 
was because God, an_ outside person, knew best what was 
good, and therefore gave or withheld. If God were, so 
to speak, an outside power, then of course he would know 
what was for the best. But my reasoning was futile. 

Why do things happen? Why was I fighting this 
tragedy? Why was I wrestling through the long and 
anxious night? I carefully traced a long chain of events 
that gave a satisfying explanation of the misfortune. But 
in the sequence of cause and effect where did God 
come in? 

This question set afoot another series of queries. 
What about God? What do we mean by God? What 


is the nature of the Divine guidance and influence in life? — 


That night saw the last of my prayers for special 
providential interferences, but months passed as I tried 
to find consecutive and reasoned answers to my queries. 
If I could have gone away, like Paul, into the desert and 
been silent, it would have been better for me and those 
whom I tried to help. 

Little did I know that I was to go into the desert, and 
there in the quietude rebuild myself. 

Two years and a half we wrestled with the son’s afflic- 
tion, and although a little progress was made, it was dis- 
heartening. We began to realize that some more drastic 
remedy must be tried. The physician said that a bright 
dry climate would be a help. We knew of a likely place 
in Texas. Should we make the change? Should we 
pluck ourselves up by the roots and go? Could we break 
all ties, and stop all the work which was woven into our 
lives? 

Our second son was one: day sent home by the school 
physician, who said that he had grave doubts about the 
condition of his lungs. This decided us. We would try 
life afresh in a new land, under what we hoped would be 
more favorable climatic conditions. 

Amidst loving acts of kindness by our people that will 
never be surpassed and that cannot be forgotten, the 
second pastorate ended. 

I had had eighteen years in the ministry. My’ public 
service, I said to myself, was finished. During these 
years I had read widely, I had worked hard, and I had 
suffered. I had followed to'the grave every member of 
my family,—my father, my mother, and my three sisters. 
I had known great joy, also. I had entered into a new 
home life, with the love of wife and children. 

What of my religious theories? How had they 
worked? 

In brief the changes in my beliefs were somewhat as 
follows :— 


In Earwer Days. A¥téR EIGHTEEN YEARS. 


God. A great, superior per- An all-pervading Spirit, whom 
son. . no words ever described nor 
imagery pictured  satisfac- 

torily to my groping mind. 
Jesus. A necessary intermedi- The highest revelation of the 


ary between an_ estranged 


great all-pervasive Spirit. 
God and a sinning people. 


The great example of. life. 
The great teacher of spiritu- 
ality. Divine? Yes, for all 
men are of God. The differ- 
ence between him and us 
not of kind but of degree. — 


Sin. The result of a primeval The wilful choice of a lower 
fall.: when a higher is known. 


Miracles. All true records oe 


Unhistoric stories and expla- 
actual events. 


nations that gather around 
great persons and events. ~ 


i 


er LF. 
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: 
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The Bible. A miraculous rec- 

ord, miraculously given. unique spiritual development 
of a people. During the 
growth are periods of de- 
cadence and also of splendor. 
The record is thus of un- 


equal value. 


A process and an adventure, 
where the values are to be 
measured not by results but 
by deserts, where outward 
effects are small and insig- 
nificant compared with in- 
ward growth and worth. 


We set our faces toward the new West. My heart 
looked longingly behind. I wondered what new adjust- 
ments I should be called upon to make. I repeated Whit- 
tier’s words, which were the closing stanza of the last 
hymn we sang with the old, beloved congregation,— 


Life. - A struggle from which 
the worthy at last emerge 
with well-deserved laurels, 
and the unworthy with de- 
served failure. 


“T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift | 
Beyond His love and care.” 


My last view of the Old World was of a large group 
of friends standing on a dock, half shrouded in the mists 
of a drizzling rain. 

(To be continued.) 


Do Your Best in a Charming Way. 
ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


Evergreen is the balsam tree 
Stealing away the heart of me 
With nods and bows to all who pass, 
Spreading shadows upon the grass, 
Scattering fragrance far and near, 
Seeming to call: “Come rest you here, 
While you learn this lesson to-day,— 
Do your best in a charming way.” 


What wonder that this friendly tree 
Just steals away the heart of me? 


The Career of Our Oldest Minister. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


At the last annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association it was voted to send greetings to a number 
of the venerable of the clergy of the Church. Among 
them was Dr. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, the oldest 
minister in our fellowship, and, we believe, the oldest 
woman minister in the world. In this fact there is dis- 
tinction enough; but even greater honor is to be found in 
her extraordinary career, of which a_ discriminating 

. sketch is published here. The author is Dr. Blackwell’s 
niece.. How this notable life, extending over nearly a 
century, reveals remarkable instances of prejudices, now 
almost unbelievable, bravely overcome for all time, and 
of genuine advances in the religious and social order! 

When one reads of this woman one asks: “Is the 
present generation giving satisfactory account of itself? 
Are we doing such things as she did, if in smaller meas- 
ure, to make the next generation commend owr lives and 
our achievements for the glory of God and the good of 
man? Has the Unitarian Church to-day in its ministry 

and laity the heroic temper, the bold grip on truth, and 
the sanity and courage to do the truth, which distin- 
guished many men and women of our cause in other 
days? 


| ship to-day is Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
4 D.D., pastor emeritus of All Souls Church, Eliza- 


Ts oldest living minister in the Unitarian fellow- 


beth, N.J. Her life has been a sermon. Indeed, every 
beautiful human life is better than a sermon. 


ee. Pe 
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Antoinette L. Brown was born in a log cabin at Hen- 
rietta, N.Y., May 20, 1825. She was the daughter of a 
farmer who had wished to be a minister, but had been 
prevented by circumstances. At nine years old she joined 
the Orthodox Congregational church “on profession of 
faith.” Her words in the prayer-meeting while she was 
still a little girl caused the older members to quote, “Out 
of the mouths of babes and sucklings.” She was looked 
upon by all as destined to a life of religious service in 
some form, 

She grew up a beautiful and very studious girl. Before 
she was sixteen she began to teach school at a dollar 
a week. Educated partly at the Monroe County Academy 
and partly by home study, she was ready at twenty to 
enter the junior class at Oberlin, Ohio, then the only 
college in the country that admitted women. In the 
stage-coach on her way to Oberlin she was warned against 
another student there, a young woman of strange and 
dangerous opinions, named Lucy Stone. Despite the 
warning the two girls soon formed a friendship which 
was cemented in after years by their marrying brothers. 

The young men of the class had to hold debates as part 
of their work in rhetoric. The young women were not 
allowed to debate, but were required to attend, in order to 
help form an audience for the boys. Lucy was intending 
to lecture, and Antoinette to preach. ‘They petitioned to 
be allowed to debate. The head of that department, 
Prof. Thome, was a man of liberal ideas, and he con- 
sented. ‘Tradition says that the debate was a brilliant 
one, but the college authorities forbade any repetition 
of the experiment. Had not Saint Paul said, “Let your 
women keep silence in the churches”? 

Lucy and Antoinette with a few friends persuaded an 
old colored woman who owned a small house to give them 
the occasional use of her parlor. Coming by ones and 
twos, so as not to attract attention, they would gather 
there and debate all sorts of deep and high subjects. In 
summer they sometimes held their meetings in the woods. 
This was the first debating society ever formed among 
college girls. 

At their graduation, in 1847, Antoinette and Lucy were 
appointed to write essays to be read at Commencement. 
Lucy was notified that one of the professors would have 
to read hers for her, because of Saint Paul. Rather than 
not read it herself, she declined to write it. Antoinette 
was allowed to read hers without objection, because she 
had taken the “ladies’ literary course,” while Lucy had 
taken the regular classical course. The graduating exer- 
cises of the two were held on successive days, in the 
same hall, and before the same audience. But in the one 
case the persons on the platform were all women, except 
the college president ; in the other they were mostly men, 
and to let a woman’s voice be heard among them would 
never do. 

When Antoinette announced her intention of enter- 
ing the theological school, there was general dismay. 
Faculty meeting after faculty meeting was held on the 
subject. But the founders of Oberlin had put into its 
charter a clause declaring that all its opportunities should 
be open to women. Prof. Morgan, head of the depart- 
ment of Biblical Literature, expressed the general opinion. 
He said, “Antoinette, I would keep you out if I could, 
but since I cannot I will do my very best to teach you” ; 
and he kept his word. 

Antoinette’s father would not help to pay the expenses 
of what seemed to all her family an impossible project. 
Her parents advised her to become a foreign missionary 
instead. Miss Adams, the lady principal at Oberlin, had 
promised to have her do some teaching in the college, 
where she had already taught drawing and composition 
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with success. But Miss Adams fell ill, and in her absence 
the Ladies’ Board made a rule that no graduate should 
teach the girls in the undergraduate department. ‘This 
was done for the express purpose of barring Antoinette 
out. (She has always said that the men at Oberlin were 
remarkably kind and generous, but that the Ladies’ Board 
—made up mostly of the professors’ wives—was much 
less liberal.) Then the assistant lady principal, Miss 
Atkins, got up a class in drawing for her to teach, It 
included Prof. (afterward President) Fairchild and a 
number of the theological students, and enabled her to 
meet all her expenses. 


FTER her graduation, Mrs. Barnes of New York, 

who had often visited the theological school, engaged 
Antoinette to work for a social purity society in New 
York City, and to do mission work. But the managers of 
this organization were rather scandalized by her attend- 
ing the First National Woman’s Rights Convention, held 
at Worcester, Mass., in 1850. (The first local convention 
had been held at Seneca Falls, N.Y., in 1848.) Of the 
many distinguished speakers at that great Worcester 
meeting, she is now the sole survivor. She resigned her 
position with the New York society, and after that 
worked as a free lance, lecturing and preaching where 
she could. Rev. William Henry Channing, Samuel May, 
and others helped her to opportunities. With Susan B. 
Anthony and Mrs. Amelia Bloomer she travelled all 
through New York State, speaking for a temperance so- 
ciety—which was severely criticised for employing women 
as speakers. Later she went through the State with 
Miss Anthony, lecturing for woman’s rights. Again and 
again she journeyed to Albany with Mrs. Stanton and 
Miss Anthony, to speak at hearings in behalf of en- 
larged property rights for married women. She wrote 
much for the papers and magazines, and grew steadily 
in popularity as a speaker and writer. 

Horace Greeley of the New York Tribune and another 
famous New York editor, Charles A. Dana, urged her 
to settle in that city and preach regularly in Metropolitan 
Hall. They offered to hire the hall, and to give her a 
salary of $1,000 a year and her board. But she felt in 
her modesty that she was too inexperienced for a metro- 
politan pulpit. She preferred to accept a call from the 
Congregational church at South Butler, N.Y., at a much 
smaller salary ; and she was ordained there in 1853. The 
charge to the pastor was given by Gerrit Smith, the 
charge to the people by Rev. Mr. Fox, and the ordina- 
tion sermon was preached by Rev. Luther Lee, a Metho- 
dist Protestant minister of Syracuse, N.Y. 

Women had been preaching among the Quakers for 
many years, but this was the first instance of a woman’s 
being regularly ordained. Press and pulpit thundered 
denunciation. Dr. Cheever, editor of the New York 
Independent, declared that any woman who would seek 
ordination was an infidel, and any church that would or- 
dain her was an infidel church. He would not print a 
letter from her on the other side, but he told his readers 
that Miss Brown denied being an infidel. 

In the same year she was appointed by two societies 
as a delegate to the World’s Temperance Convention in 
New York. It was doubtful whether a woman would be 
admitted. Wendeil Phillips, who went with her, said, 
“Take courage, and remember that, whether you are re- 
ceived or rejected, you are going to make the most effec- 
tual speech for temperance, for woman, and for humanity 
that you have ever made in your life.” Her credentials 
were accepted; but she was not allowed to speak, despite 
the efforts of Phillips, Garrison, Channing, Higginson, 
Aaron Powell, and others, including the president of the 
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Convention, Neal Dow. One after another, the delegates 
—mostly ministers—rose to frivolous points of order, and 
kept it up for a day and a half, to prevent her from 
being heard. 

The New York Tribune scored them. It said (Sept. 7, 
1853): “This Convention has completed three of its 
four business sessions, and the results may be summed 
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up as follows: First day, crowding a woman off the - 


platform; second day, gagging her; third day, voting that 
she shall stay gagged. . . . Those who are sure that the 
age of chivalry is not gone are urged to ponder this 
treatment of a pure and high-souled woman, a teacher of 
Christian truth, an ornament of her sex, and an example 
to all, by a Convention of Reformers and Gentlemen.” 

Mr. Channing, in the Daily Register, spoke with se- 
verity of one minister who had been especially abusive 
toward “a young lady of rare refinement in her whole 
presence and manner, of spotless delicacy and gentlest 
dignity, of commanding talent and philanthropic earnest- 
ness, and who stood there before him, serene amid the 
tumult, clad, even then, in the bright robe of heavenly 
peace.” ; 

Antoinette’s sweet temper and cheerful, buoyant dis- 
position were a great help to her in those trying times. 
Later she went through a period of religious doubt which 
led her to resign her pastorate. She emerged from this 
experience a Unitarian; and from that time on her serene 
faith has never wavered. 

In 1856 she married Samuel C. Blackwell of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, a brother of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the 
first woman to take a medical degree (in 1849). He was 
a man of the highest and sweetest character, and the 
marriage proved ideally happy. For forty years, and 
up to the time of his death, they were always a pair of 
lovers. Amid the cares of housekeeping and of six chil- 
dren she continued to preach when she had the oppor- 
tunity. After her babies grew older she was a close 
friend and strong coadjutor of Julia Ward Howe in the 
Association for the Advancement of Women. ‘This was 
a forerunner, upon a smaller scale, of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. It held meetings over the 
country, from Canada to New Orleans, everywhere 
awakening interest and thought, and leaving a train of 
women’s clubs behind it. 

The prejudice of the early days gradually gave way 
to general affection and esteem. Oberlin, which for many 
years had omitted her name from among the graduates 
of its theological school, became very proud of her. It 
not only inserted her name in the list of graduates, but 
eel upon her the honorary degrees of A.M. and 


Ae the age of seventy-eight she went to the Holy 
Land with a large party of Cook’s tourists, unaccom- 
panied by any of her family. Her daughters remon- 
strated. “Suppose you should be ill?” She answered: 
“Among four hundred people, there are always some 
who are kind-hearted. If I should be ill, somebody will 
look after me. But I do not mean to be ill.” And she 
was not, even for a day. She enjoyed her trip, and 
brought home a bottle of water from the Jordan, with 
which she baptized two of her grandsons. 

Her favorite pursuits have been philosophy and gar- 
dening. At eighty, I found her digging potatoes for 
dinner, and tried to take the work out of her hands. 


She resisted sturdily, and said, turning a beaming face 


upon me, “Any woman who cannot go out into her own 
garden and dig potatoes does not know what pleasure is!” 

She is the author of nine books. Most of them deal 
with philosophical or sociological subjects, but they in- 
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clude two novels and a volume of poems. She has brought 
out two books since she was eighty, and now, at ninety- 
three, she is dictating another. 

Her first sermon was preached in Henrietta, Ohio, in 
1848; and she still preaches occasionally, with good ac- 
ceptance. Of her five daughters who lived to grow up, 
three are pillars of their local churches (two Unitarian 
and one Methodist), another is an artist, and one, a use- 
ful and beloved physician, sacrificed her life in nursing 
a relative through typhoid fever. She has a whole tribe 
of beautiful grandchildren. 

She is now setting a fine example of courage and 
cheerfulness under the disabilities of deafness and the 
loss of sight through cataract—a heavy deprivation to 
one so fond of reading. But she says it has been good 
for her: it has compelled her to sit quiet and “take 
account of stock” spiritually. No one seeing the bright- 
ness over her blue eyes, and the gay and intelligent smile 
twinkling over her still beautiful face, would imagine that 
she was almost blind. Few who have to sit in the dark 
can look back through memories so remarkable and so 
varied. 

The census shows that there*are now in the United 
States more than three thousand women ministers and 
preachers. It is indeed a long procession for which she 
pioneered the way; and none of them all ever trusted 
God more firmly, or felt more sure that underneath are 
the everlasting arms. 


The Strain of Grandeur. 


JOHN R. MOTT. 


SUPPOSE the great reason why we will spend any- 
] thing that is needed is because of the extreme devo- 

tion of our soldiers. One of them said to me, “I 
have had it out with death.” That is true of every Ameri- 
can boy. ‘They have thought the thing through and are 
ready to pay the extreme price, and that is what has put 
the strain of grandeur in every one of these boys. In 
speaking of the urgency of our service I would like to use 
the words of the Master, “I must work the works of Him 
that sent me while it is day, for the night-cometh when no 
man can work.” 

One of our athletes, a man of football fame, said, “If I 
may put it in football language, the ball is on the five- 
yard line in the enemy’s hands.” I don’t agree with him, 
for I think we are much further back than that, but the 
ball is in the enemy’s hands and the situation is indeed 
serious. A business man said: “I have put over my desk 
this language, ‘Germany is winning this war.’ That puts 
it just about as things are and it stirs me as nothing else 
does.” I have never been more sure than I am now that 
the Allies will win in this war, but we are going to pay far 
greater prices than we have realized. We are wise to 
expand our operations on every hand to this end. 

You now understand why | want this burden distrib- 
uted, and I want it to rest securely on every person. We 
must get more than one hundred million dollars. We 
must get overseas by September at least four thousand 
more American workers, of whom about one-fifth should 
be women. We will not begin to get the kind of men and 
women we should without the help of every one. We will 
never do more highly multiplying work than in helping to 
secure these millions and in helping to secure in time these 
four thousand of the flower of our American manhood 


-and womanhood for this indescribably important and 


urgent, and, I would add, Christ-like service. 
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for Freedom and Humanity. 
The Courage of Enlightened Minas. 


Of those who at Thermopyle were slain, 
Glorious the doom, and beautiful the lot; 
Their tomb an altar: men from tears refrain 
To honor them, and praise, but mourn them not. 
Such sepulchre, nor drear decay 
Nor all-destroying time shall waste; this right have they. 
Within their grave the home-bred glory 
Of Greece was laid; this witness gives 
Leonidas the Spartan, in whose story 
A wreath of famous virtue ever lives. 


—Simonides of Ceos (480 B.C.). 


and with a courage which is gained by habit and en- 

forced by law, are we not greatly the gainers? Since 
we do not anticipate the pain, although when the hour 
comes we can be as brave as those who never allow them- 
selves to rest; and thus, too, our city is equally admirable 
in peace and in war. For we are lovers of the beautiful, 
yet simple in our tastes, and we cultivate the mind with- 
out loss of manliness. Wealth we employ, not for talk 
and ostentation, but when there is a real use for it. To 
avow poverty with us is no disgrace; the true disgrace is 
in doing nothing to avoid it... . We alone regard a man 
who takes no interest in public affairs, not as a harmless, 
but as a useless character; and if few of us are origi- 
nators, we are all sound judges of policy. .The great im- 
pediment to action is, in our opinion, not discussion, but 
the want of that knowledge which is gained by discussion 
preparatory to action. For we have a peculiar power 
of thinking before we act and of acting too; whereas 
other men are courageous from ignorance, but hesitate 
on reflection. And they are surely to be esteemed the 
bravest spirits who, having the clearest sense both of 
the pains and pleasures of life, do not on that account 
shrink from danger. .. . Such is the city for whose sake 
these men nobly fought and died; they could not bear 
the thought that she might be taken from them; and 
every one of us who survive should gladly toil on her 
behalf —Thucydides (Pericles is speaking, 430 B.C.). 


|: then we prefer to meet danger with a light heart... 


Let love be without hypocrisy. Abhor that which is 
evil; cleave to that which is good. In love of the breth- 
ren be tenderly affectioned one to another; in honor pre- 
ferring one another; not slothful in business; fervent in 
spirit; serving the Lord; rejoicing in hope; patient in 
tribulation; continuing steadfastly in prayer—Romans 
XU. O-12. 


PRAYER. 


Grant unto us, O Father Almighty, the courage which 
Thou dost renew, from generation to generation, in the 
hearts of all true men. Give us understanding hearts 
that we may, with clear eyes and steadfast purpose, see 
the goal for which we are contending. We thank Thee 
for this land of enlightenment, where our lives have been 
lived and our minds stirred to thought. Give us that 
high bravery of men whose ideals are nourished thus 
upon a comprehension of the issues of our own lives and 
the life of nations. May we never falter, but, like the 
heroes of old, give ourselves in consecrated service in this 
present task. We ask it in the name of Jesus Christ, the 
captain and example of our faith. Amen. 
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OLIVER J. FAIRFIELD. 


“We entered this war for a worthy object,— 
and the war will end when that object is attained. 
Under God, I hope it will not end until that time,”’ 


So said Lincoln in 1864; so say we in 1918. 
Our object in entering this war becomes 
clearer as the war progresses. At first we 
had only a sense of outraged humanity, 
Belgium violated. President Wilson made 
the issue clearer when he said we are ‘“‘to 
make the world safe for democracy.” 
Throughout the years of our national exist- 
ence we have been trying to make democracy 
safe for the world. We have in part suc- 
ceeded. We know now that a war of aggres- 
sion and conquest will never originate with 
the people. In so far, democracy is safe. 
France has shown the world that a republic 
can have staying power, and stability and 


height of purpose beyond admiration. We 
would make the world safe for such rule. 
Now something nobler is coming into 


view. It is the supremacy of the higher 
law as a rule of action within the hearts and 
lives of men. A lofty evangel is in the air. 
A power from on high is stirring the souls 
of.men and moving them to a new issue. 
God and immortality are becoming facts of 
every-day life, and human brotherhood a 
possibility. Through suffering together we 
are to learn to live together. By united 
action we are to lift all men to a stage of 
civilization untouched by any government 
form, where man shall make his care not his 
material welfare only, but ‘“‘the noblest part 
of himself, those higher faculties by which 
he elevates himself to God, to a future life, 
to unknown felicity in an invisible world.” 
Something big is coming into view, some- 
thing full of import for the destiny of the 
race. It is greater than the differences that 
formerly separated us. When Christianity 
stood apart from Judaism as a new way, 
when Protestantism became separated from 
the earlier Catholicism, when Unitarian 
liberalism had a vision that the old Evan- 
gelical faith could not comprehend, it seemed 
that great walls of division had been placed 
between us. Here is something greater 
than all these differences, and as it dawns in 
the hearts and lives of men,—deeper than 
any divisions,—it unites all who have felt 
. that call in devotion to a great ideal. At 
the battlefront, Jews and Christians, Catho- 
lics and .Protestants, Conservatives and 
Radicals, feel a deeper spirit rising within 
them and making them one. The old 
denominational requirements are forgotten; 
sectarianism is a minor issue. No longer 
are we bond and free, but a new day dawns 
wherein the common man is making the 
adventure of faith. ‘There are millions of 
them, untold millions. A spirit stirs within 
man and spirit with spirit doth meet. The 
Church that is to be when this ferment is 
over will not be busy in furbishing up a 
picture of a celestial city in another world; 
it will endeavor to ‘‘strengthen faith in the 
spiritual values of life’ in this very world 
in which we are now dwelling. The dean 
of a leading theological school in New Eng- 
land, a preacher renowned for his fervor and 
emotional appeals, was asked to preach at 
Camp Devens. The men thronged to hear 
him, attracted by his name and fame. But 
he had not spoken more than five minutes 
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before some of the men cried out: ‘‘Oh, can 
it! We've had enough of that!’’ Was it 
rudeness? We are proud of our boys called 
to the colors. We have reason to be so. 
They have a new look in their eyes. They 
are sober and in earnest. They are living 
up to a higher moral standard than was ever 
thought’ possible before. They are clean 
and strong. ‘They don’t want to fight, but, 
by the Eternal, if they have to, they’ll make 
the Teuton himself sick of war! Together 
they are having a new experience in religion. 
When the war is over and they return to 
take up the burdens of the future, these 
young men will want a new standard of 
religious expressiou. 

The soldiers who interrupted the good 
dean with his flow of old-time piety did not 
mean to be rude. They wanted religion, 
a religion that touched the new life dawning 
within them. They wanted the preacher 
to be a man among men, one who would 
tell them not of books and of doctrines and 
a life in the skies, but who would answer 
the heart-hunger of the soul for’ the reality 
of life and interpret for them their new 
experience. 

When the war is over, the Church will have 
a new opportunity to present its gospel to 
receptive hearts. We shall not be hardened, 
but made more sympathetic. The men who 
have been to the front, as well as those who 
have suffered at home, will have learned to 
understand one another better because of 
the experience of these days. I think we 
shall find it increasingly difficult to justify 
our separate ways when the deep things of 
the spirit call us together. We want free 
and fearless search for truth and unfailing 
loyalty to it; but we want also a charity 
that never faileth, one that takes into ac- 
count each man’s peculiarities and idiosyn- 
crasies, and that will make us willing to work 
together for the elimination of evils for the 
promotion of equality in service, and for the 
upbuilding of citizenship and manhood. 

In some parts of this country they are 
trying to educate the people to this standard. 
A town of twelve hundred people, or less, 
they say, should have but one church. ‘To 
have more is evidence that they have not 
caught the spirit of America (of the people, 
for the people, by the people), and proof 
that they have not learned of him who said, 
‘All ye are brethren.” In Littleton, Mass., 
we have four churches, and—God forgive 
us!—we do not know how we could have 
less. The war will have to go on a good 
many years yet, apparently, to touch us 
where we live and to melt our prejudices! 

When the lessons of the Great War have 
been taken to heart it should be possible 
for us to understand one another better and 
to work together more effectively. The 
ideal will be the whole gospel for the whole 
man and for the whole community. We 
shall be interested not in ‘ecclesiastical 
millinery, but in forms of service; not in 
liturgies and litanies, but in offices of love 
and gratitude; not in creeds and doctrines, 
but in character and life. 

In place of the old-time preachments about 
foreordination and predestination and justi- 
fication and éternal damnation, we shall 
hear more about truth and love and right- 
eousness and justice and good-will. Human 
helpfulness will be taught as the great lesson 
in life. Brotherhood will at length become 
a reality. The Father’s love will be close 
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about us, warm and friendly, and the life of 
the Spirit will rule in our churches and in 
our homes. 


. Spiritual-Minded Efficiency. 
A Lay SERMON. 


WILSON JEFFERSON. 


In order to achieve his own personal hap- 
piness, and to advance, as he believes, the 
general prosperity and happiness of the 
race, man pins his faith to two major in- 
struments. He has faith in the power of 
his own efficiency and capacity, and he has 
faith in the capacity and efficiency of the 
race. In its last analysis this means that 
he believes in man’s progressive develop- 
ment and in his ability to adjust himself to 


the products of his own ingenuity and to: 


keep pace with his own civilization. 

But can man keep pace with his own 
civilization, keep his temper, achieve a 
serenity and peace of mind, by merely add- 
ing to his ability to accumulate and to plan 
for the future, or even by adding to the 
material prosperity and welfare of the 
race? ; 

A sense of ownership does not of itself 
bring one happiness. Even the knowledge 
that one has added to the material wealth 
and prosperity of the race does not bring 
happiness unless One is sure that the forces 
used in the effort produced no baleful 
effects upon those who applied them. Hap- 
piness comes when one’s desires have been 
chastened by the thing we call culture. A 
finer and better civilization will be evolved 
when men become, in our modern sense, 
less enamored of efficiency, and, in the sense 
of chastened desires, more spiritual-minded 
and cultured. 

The curse of the world is man’s inordi- 
nately increasing desire for more ease, for 
more luxury, for more wealth, and for 
more material power. It runs the gamut of 
all classes and conditions of men. As a re- 
sult men extol every agency which glorifies 
the commonplace power-winning forces of 
life. Our civilization puts its approval 
mainly upon the material, and so men are 
forthwith impressed only with the efficacy 
and power of the accepted instruments for 
achieving life’s material rewards. 

One of the benefits that a great world 
war has brought to men is to teach them 
how empty are the unchastened desires of 
mankind. Man is rapidly learning the les- 
son that his own worst foes are the very 
powers which his desires and which his in- 
creasing capacity and efficiency bring into 
being. In attempting, with earth’s approved 


instruments, to get the most out of life, he’ 


has set in motion agencies which limit his 
efforts and which ultimately bring about the 
defeat of his plans. 

A newer and better civilization must look 
to culture, to a spiritual sense of values, 
for its inauguration as well as for its suc- 
cessful maintenance. Only such an influ- 
ence can adequately lift men from the spell 
which an age of materialism tends to cast 
over them. Culture in one sense jis spir- 
itual-minded efficiency. 
velopment which gives one the knack of 
withdrawing from the influences which 
abound as a result of the increasing desires 
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and ‘powers of millions of efficient beings. 
It is that development which makes one 
master of these influences and which equips 
and urges one to subjugate them for the 
benefit of his fellows. True culture strives 
to make the individual throb of sympathy 
and tolerance beat in unison with the big 
achieving pulse of the world. 

This influence which we call culture can 
have a chastening effect both upon the indi- 
vidual and upon the civilization which his 
ability and capacity bring into existence. 
Man uncultured, untouched by the things 
which make for a serenity and a catholicity 
of mind, is forever at the mercy of his own 
civilization. A society untouched by the 
softening influence of the spiritual will never 
be more than an aggregation of unmanage- 
able cross-purposes and desires. A certain 
spiritual-mindedness is needed if man would 
correctly sift and appraise the forces which 
grow out of conditions that his own genius 
has largely created. The efforts of a 
merely efficient race of men can only bring 
into existence a sort of reciprocal enginery 
of progress and development wherein each 
specific gain of civilization calls for and in 
a way helps to create an individual to cor- 
respond with it. Under such conditions 
man indeed makes the organization, makes 
and controls the machinery of an organized 
society, but these agencies in turn react dis- 
astrously by calling for and extolling only 
such human units as are of a machine- 
made worldly-minded type. It is only a 
spiritual sense of values, a spiritual-minded 
efficiency, that can lift man above the 
malign influences of his own creating, and 
make him at once his own austere master 
and humanity’s best friend. 


Literature. 
To the Mind’s Front Door. 
GEORGE R. DODSON. 


The thesis of this remarkable book* is 
that, the conditions of civilized life being 
radically different from the conditions in 
which our nervous and mental constitution 
was evolved, a great strain is thrown upon 
human nature. We suffer from a physio- 
logical civil war within us. We cannot 
reach peace by a return to nature or a re- 
lapse to simple life. We must go on. To 
gain adaptation to the conditions under 
which we must live, reason must take the 
place of instinct, and conscious guidance 
and control of the bodily mechanism must 
be substituted for the subconscious guid- 


-ance which was adequate for primitive 


men. 

At present our sensations mislead us; we 
use our bodies in wrong ways, so that exer- 
cise and physical culture probably do us 
more harm than good; the muscles are 
tense which should not be tense, and those 
are relaxed which should do the most work: 
Deep breathing exercises, as ordinarily 


practised, cause ear and throat troubles.. 


What is necessary is a re-education in 
which the old vicious co-ordinations will be 
abolished, bad physical habits inhibited, a 
‘natural respiration established, and, in 
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standing, sitting, or walking, the position of 
mechanical advantage assumed and main- 
tained. F 

The author reports that many of his 
patients have been restored to health and 
vigor and helped to a marvellous efficiency 
by his system. ‘The rest cure is declared 
to be injurious, the “ New Thought” meth- 
ods defective, while the hypnotism and 
suggestion treatments involve an abdica- 
tion of the intelligence. He proposes to 
come to the front door of the mind and 
not through the “subconscious,” and claims 
that the desired results are more quickly 
secured and more permanent than when 
sought through rival methods. In his fore- 
word, Prof. Dewey testifies to the efficacy 
of the new method in concrete cases. 

What Mr. Alexander has done is to ap- 
ply to the re-education of our inherited 
bodily mechanisms principles which are 
coming to be generally accepted. We have 
the right to rebuild our wheats and fruits, 
develop new varieties of animals and plants, 
reshape our social and political institutions, 
and guide social evolution toward an ideal. 
We do not dream of laisser aller any more. 
Man is taking the lines in his hands as he 
learns to drive. There is danger in nearly 
all the new mystical health cults, since 
they are not based on sound knowledge and 
are unintelligible to the trained and ra- 
tional mind. But no harm can come from 
this writer’s proposal that we get and keep 
control of the wonderful mechanism which 
we have inherited, but which most of us are 
now using in wrong ways. 


General Foch. 

As the colored insert on its cover indi- 
cates, this book* is a portrait—a portrait in 
uniform. ‘To-day, when no man’s name is 
so frequently in men’s mouths, and no man 
is so little known, this work is especially 
timely. For most of the American public 
the Generalissimo of the Allied Forces is a 
man of mystery, a name and little more. 
Maj. Johnston’s little volume will do much 
to reveal Gen. Foch as a man of flesh and 
blood. In the course of fifty-three brief 
pages he manages to convey the impression 
of a great military commander, admirably 
fitted to succeed in carrying out the stu- 
pendous task intrusted to him. Foch is 
here presented as a strategist endowed with 
peculiar gifts. Little is said of his youth 
and early training, with a very little more 
about his career previous to the present 
war. Of his domestic relations, his per- 
sonal tastes and characteristics, the reader 
is told nothing. This serious lack makes 
the book of greater interest to military men 
than to the general public. Thus, well- 
written as it is, and of no little interest so 
far as it goes, it is likely to leave most 
readers with’a feeling of insufficiency, a de- 
sire for further information. The book is 
attractively printed on heavy paper, bound 
in horizon blue. A. R. H. 


Mrs. Rinehart, Travel Proxy. 
TENTING Tonicut. By Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.75 net—The increasing number 
of those who visit Glacier National Park 


*Man’s SuPREME Inneritance. By F.M. Alexander; 
With an introductory word by John Dewey. New 
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*® Generat Focn: An Appreciation. By Maj. Robert 
M. Johnston, U.S.N.A, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com+ 
pany. $1 net. 
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and follow the route open to ordinary 
tourists will want to read this book, which 
describes a trip through the western side 
of the Park, seen by such, if at all, only 
as a widespread, distant panorama. For 
it would appear from Mrs. Rinehart’s de- 
scription that the average weakling tourist 
who is dependent to any degree on roofs 
and regular meals can make the trip only 
by proxy, since in that part of the Park 
there are no hotels and no roads. Even 
Mrs. Rinehart’s party, consisting of some 
six or seven persons, all hardy and ex- 
perienced campers, needed the assistance 
of eight packers, guides, and cooks, and 
thirty-one horses, and had some very nar- 
row escapes from disaster at that. After 
completing their journey through this prac- 
tically unknown part of Glacier National 
Park, they started with the same outfit on 
an even more difficult expedition in North- 
ern Washington, where they crossed the 
Cascade Mountains over hitherto unex- 
plored country to Puget Sound. If one 
must travel by the fireside, one could not 
ask a better proxy than Mrs. Rinehart. 
She has a gift of brief and vivid descrip- 
tion, an irrepressible sense of humor, and 
an intimate sympathy with the ways and 
moods of the wilderness. The book is 
admirably illustrated. 


Genuine Letters. 

A GENERAL’S Lerrers to HIs Sons. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1 net.— 
The letters contained in this little volume 
deal with a variety of things, all bearing 
more or less directly upon one or another 
aspect of the soldier’s. many-sided life. 
Their author is evidently a man of wide 
experience. His advice to young officers 
is written in a style direct and practical, 
into which there frequently enters not a 
little humor as well as a good measure of 
manly idealism. A book admirably. fitted 
for a gift from any father to his son serv- 
ing in the field. Gen. Smith-Dorrien, in a 
brief preface, vouches for the genuine- 
ness of the letters, as the work of a British 
officer of high rank and long experience. 


The Profit System, : 

Tue CoL_apsE oF Caprrarism. By Her- 
man Cahn. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr and 
Company. Cloth, 50 cents.—The publishers 
of this small book assure us that its little 
more than one hundred pages contain “the 
most important contribution to scientific 
economics since Marx.” It argues that 
the war is fast bringing about the exhaus- 
tion of the world’s gold reserve. When 
that time comes, the profit system will col- 
lapse, and the working classes. will take 
control. A form of socialistic argument 
neither new nor unfamiliar—and based on 
truth, perhaps! 


Fun by Simeon Strunsky. 

Lirtie JourNEys Towarps Paris: 1914—- 
1918. By W. Hohenzollern. Translated 
by Simeon Strunsky. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 60 cents net.—A clever 
parody of Baedeker, making excellent fun 
of German methods and ideals. Although 
only a skit written in the lightest vein, it 
includes a few parodies of familiar poems 
which rank with the best of their kind. 
Altogether a most entertaining work. 
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The Dome. 
To a Grown-Up. 
ELIZABETH REYNARD. 


Have you grown up and gone away 
From elfin folk and elfin play? 
Have you been so much mortalized 
That you the elfin folk despised? 
Ah, dearest Lady, pray be taught 
The world invisible is Thought. 

On seven-leagued boots it gayly flies 
From paradise to paradise. 


And if you call this Shadow Land, 
And if you cannot understand, 
Methinks you do not know as yet 
The simplest fairy alphabet. 

Ah, then the gods of Time invoke 
And learn to love the fairy folk. 


When witches haunt the elder trees, 
When fog may burn and fire freeze, 
And when the shadows on the hill 
Are caves, and yet are shadows still, 
When beggar to the prince is brother, 
And each is suppliant to the other, 
Then waiting lies within our power 
The secret of the smallest flower. 

The web of fantasy is spun, 

A marigold becomes the sun, 

And where the cloud-white snowdrops spring 
We find the palace of the king. 


So would you learn why skies are blue, 

Why stars are bright, why dreams come true, 
Take up the sceptre of command 

And come with me to fairy-land. 

About you draw the sacred cloak 

And you will love the fairy folk. 


Margaret Windsor’s Nothing. 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE. 


Once upon a time there was a little girl 
named Margaret Windsor who had nothing 
at all—at least she thought she had noth- 
ing; but there is a difference between not 
having anything, and just thinking you 
have not anything. 

Margaret had sat upon the stone wall at 
the side of her little home in the country, 

‘and thought about all the things she did not 
have. Not until all the other children she 
knew had been giving their pennies at 
school, for the Red Cross work, for War 
Savings Stamps, and for helping little 
Belgian children and others left really with- 
out anything by the war, did Margaret 
think of how much she did not have. Per- 
haps it is no wonder she thought she had 
nothing at all. It was because dear mother 
was so poor that Margaret had not been 
able to give even one penny to any of these 
things. 

It was this way: Mrs. Windsor was left 
without any money when Mr. Windsor 
died. Margaret was then a wee baby. Not 
only was she without money, but she owed 
people money. ‘The little house was not 
paid for, and she was trying her best to do 
that. Mr. Windsor had been ill almost a 
year, and there were the doctor to pay, and 
kind friends who had let her have money 
she must have at the time. She had to sew, 
wash, clean, and scrub, and do all sorts of 
work, just to keep herself and Margaret 
alive from day to day. So when even the 
poorest people in the little village had been 
able to buy a Liberty bond by some means 
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or other, and Mrs. Windsor could not, and 
when the other little boys’ and girls’ moth- 
ers were knitting and giving time to work 
in the Red Cross rooms, and Mrs. Windsor 
had to use every minute of her time to pay 
off all she owed, it seemed to Margaret that 
every one in the village knew that she was 


| the only child who had not given anything 


to any one of the good objects for which 
the whole nation was asking help. She had 
to say no, even when the teacher asked for 
even a cake of soap to go to the children’s 
hospitals in France. 

The little garden had to yield its utmost 
for the Windsors, to pay other people. Not 
even a bunch of radishes, or a head of let- 
tuce could they sell for one of the good 
objects until those debts were paid. 

Margaret was the only child in the school 
who did not wear some sort of button 
showing that money had been given by her 
or her mother to one or more of the good 
objects. It was pretty hard, Margaret 
thought. 

Then three bits of ribbon changed all 
Margaret’s sorrowful thoughts. The bits of 
ribbon were red, white, and blue. She 
found them in an old book in the attic. She 
asked mother if she might have them, and 
mother said yes. Margaret miade a small 
rosette of them, and pinned them upon her 
school dress. She would show she had a 
love for her country even if she could not 
give money. What do you think that small 
deed led to? Next day, so many of the 
other children came decorated with rosettes 
of red, white, and blue that the teacher was 
proud of her little patriots and said they 
were real ones, indeed. 

“Margaret Windsor started it!” cried one 
little girl, who was Margaret’s best friend. 
“We never should have thought of it our- 
selves.” 

Margaret thought of another thing. It 
would mean begging from mother one-half 
day a week from the work Margaret could 
do to help at home, but Mrs. Windsor gave 
her permission. Margaret went to the right 
man in the village, and said that she would 
sell Thrift Stamps, if he would permit her, 
each Saturday afternoon, at his store. 

“Ho!” said the man. “Not a bad idea at 
alien Liy ate 

This man, who had much to say in the 
affairs of the village, had a part of one 
counter cleared off, and there each Satur- 
day afternoon sat Margaret, with her rosette 
of her country’s colors. Everybody who 
came to trade on that busy day, it seemed, 
found at least one spare quarter with which 
to buy a Thrift Stamp from the little girl. 

One thing more Margaret did. She told 
the little girl who was her best friend 
about it, and that little girl told many 
others, so that the idea soon spread through 
all the village, and counted for more than 
any one could tell. She was going without 
a new dress. 

“Mother, could this dress be made a little 
longer and a new trimming used where the 
piecing and that tear in the waist show?” 

“Why, yes,” said Mrs. Windsor. 

“And then wouldn’t the dress last an- 
other whole season?” asked Margaret. 

“Tt would, I am sure,” said Mrs. Windsor. 

“Well, then,” said Margaret, “if going 
without the new dress will help even a 
penny’s worth, I’ll wear this old one an- 
other season.” 
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“T can pay something to ‘the doctor 
again,’ said Mrs. Windsor, “and that will 
get us nearly out of debt to him.” 

“When we are out of debt, we can buy 
Thrift Stamps like the others, can’t we?” 
asked Margaret. 

“T hope so,” said her mother. 

The mothers all heard the story. The 
fathers heard it. The boys heard it. Are 
you surprised that nearly every family in 
the village decided to go without something 
to save the money for the winning of the 
war? ‘There was more than one shabby suit 
of boys’ clothing made to do that season. 

“Did I hear you say you had nothing to 
give, Margaret?” said the teacher one day. 

“Yes, and I am sorry,” said Margaret. 

The teacher laughed. 

“Well, Margaret,” said she, “it seems to 
me that you need not worry about that. 
You have given as much as either of our 
two village millionaires. I hope I shall be 
able some day to give as much as your 
‘nothing’ !” 


Summer Readings in the Dome. 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings. 


(For the Committee on Religion in the Home.) 


Cheerfulness. 


If there is a virtue in the world at which 
we should aim, it is cheerfulness —Bulwer 
Lytton. 


Sunday. 


Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are they that mourn: for they 
shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek: for they shall in- 
herit the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness: for they shall 
be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall 
obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers: for they 
shall be called the children of God. 

Blessed are they which are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven—WMatt. v. 3-10. 


Before we can bring happiness to others, 
we must first be happy ourselves; nor will 
happiness abide within us unless we confer 
it on others. If there be a smile upon our 
lips, those around us will soon smile too, 
and our happiness will become the truer 
and deeper as we see others are happy.— 
Maeterlinck. 


They might not need me— 
Yet they might— 

I'll let my heart be 

Just in sight. 


A smile so small 
As mine, might be 
Precisely their 
Necessity. ; 
—Emily Dickinson. 


Monday. 


Let the words of my mouth, and the 
meditation of my heart, be acceptable in 
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be scoured off by the oil of mirth. 


“thy sight, O loot my strength, and my re- 


- deemer.—Ps. xix. 14. 


I like the man who faces what he must 

With heart triumphant and a step of cheer; 

Who fights the daily battle without fear; 

Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering 
trust ; 

That God is God; that somehow, true and 
just, 

His plans work out for mortals; not a tear 

Is shed. when fortune, which the world 
holds dear, 

Falls from his ‘grasp; better, with love, a 
crust 

Than living in dishonor; envies not, 

Nor loses faith in man; but does his best, 

Nor even murmurs at his humbler lot; 

But with a smile and words of hope, gives 
zest 

To every toiler; he alone is great 

Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 


: —Sarah Knowles Bolton. 


Tuesday. 


A merry heart maketh a cheerful coun- 
tenance.—Prov. xv. 13. 


TAKE Care. 


Little children, you must seek 
Rather to be good than wise, 

For the thoughts you do not speak 
Shine out in your cheeks and eyes. 


If you think that you can be 
Cross or cruel, and look fair, 

Let me tell you how to see 
You are quite mistaken there. 


Go and stand before the glass, 

_ And some ugly thought contrive, 

And my word will come to pass 
Just as sure as you're alive! 


What you haye, and what you lack, 
All the same as what you wear, 
You will see reflected back; 
So, my little folks, take care! 


Cherish what is good, and drive 
Evil thoughts and feelings far; 
For, as sure as you're alive, 
You will show for what you are. 


—Alice Cary. 


Wednesday. 
A merry heart doeth good like medi- 
cine.—Prov. xvii. 22. 


Mirth is God’s medicine. Everybody 
ought to bathe in it. Grim care, morose- 
ness, anxiety—all this rust of life ought to 
It is 
better than emery. Blessed is he who has 
a sense of the humorous. He has that 
which is worth more than money.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


Thursday. 
Rejoice evermore.—1 Thess. v. 16. 


So take Joy home, 
And make a place in thy great heart for 
herbs a 
And give! her time to grow, and cherish her; 
Then will she come, and oft will sing to 
_ thee 


n to be glad— 
> say to God. 
 —TJean Ingelow. 
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i re Friday. 

Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh—Matt. vii. 34. 


What, indeed, does not that word “cheer- 
fulness” imply! It means a contented spirit; 
it means a pure heart; it means a kind, lov- 
ing disposition; it means humility and 
charity; it means a generous appreciation 
of others, and a modest opinion of self.— 
Thackeray. 


Saturday. 
If I must needs glory, I will glory of the 
things which concern mine _ infirmities.— 
2 Cor. x1. 30. 


SINGING IN THE Rain. 


Last night I heard a robin singing in the 
rain, 

And the raindrops’ patter made a sweet re- 
frain, 

Making all the sweeter the music of the 
strain. 

So, I thought, when trouble comes, as 
trouble will, 

Why should I 
the hill 

It may be that sunshine floods the green 
world still. 


stop singing? Just beyond 


He who faces trouble with a heart of 
cheer 

Makes the burden lighter. 
tear, 


Sweeter is the cadence in the song we hear. 


If there falls a 


I have learned your lesson, bird of dappled 
wing, 

Listening to your music with its lilt of 
spring,— 

When the storm-cloud darkens, then’s the 


time to sing. 
—Eben E. Rexford. 


Scrap-books. 


Suggestions to mothers who have been kindergartners, 
issued to the Register by the United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D.C., and the National Kin- 
dergarten Association, New York, N.Y. 


xT. 


MRS. JESS SWEITZER SHEAFFER. 


We have been intensely interested in 
watching our little daughter with her first 
books. In addition to their educational 
value, they are a source of great pleasure 
and have become her daily companions. 
When she was about fourteen months old 
she received her first book, a small linen 
one containing pictures of animals. These 
we would call by name as we pointed them 
out to her. As they became familiar she 
would point them out herself. After she 
had learned to talk, she could say the 
names also. Linen books containing pic- 
tures of objects in colors were next given 
to the child, and when she had become ac- 
quainted with these, group pictures were 
added to the collection. 

By counting the objects in the various 
groups—not over five at first—and by call- 
ing attention to their color, the child learned 
>/both number and color. Emilie Poulsson’s 
book on “Finger Plays” is an enjoyable 

aA 
supplement + to | the pictures. 
We foun at simple, home-made, inde- 


structible ont p-books were most satisfactory 
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and attractive. Anticipating the book 
stage, we had collected a number of col- 
ored pictures from magazines. For the 
leaves of these books we used brown paper- 
muslin, cutting a number of pieces twelve 
by twenty-four inches and, after laying 
them one on top of another, stitching them 
through the centre, thus making a book 
twelve by twelve inches when closed. On 
the pages we mounted the pictures with 
paste. 

One book contained pictures of fowls,— 
turkeys, chickens, ducks, geese, guinea 
fowls,—and some pigeon and crow pic- 
tures also. In another book we pasted pic- 
tures of domestic animals. Many of the 
pictures showed the family life of these in 
their natural surroundings. 

Our little girl is now nearly two and a 
half years old, and she has never tired of 
her scrap-books. Through them she has 
become acquainted with the different ani- 
mals and the sound made by each, and is 
able to associate the animals and their calls. 

The books of this kind which would be 
of great educational value to the child are 
almost limitless. Birds, flowers, vegetables, 
trades, farming, and history might all be 
presented in this form. As our little girl 
grows older we have planned books of har- 
vesting pictures, showing the various stages 
in the growth of wheat from the prepara- 
tion of the soil, planting of the seed, until 
it passes through the hands of the miller 
and baker and finally reaches the child in 
the form of her daily bread. 

Another interesting process is the build- 
ing of the home from the trees to the fin- 
ished product. This book will contain pic- 
tures of the forest, the man felling the 
great trees, the horses and wagons hauling 
the trees to the saw-mill, the cutting and 
planing of the boards, the train transport- 
ing them to the lumber-yard, the boards 
piled high in the lumber-yard, the carpen- 
ter putting the boards together, the house 
in the process of construction, and lastly 
the finished home and the family who lives 
in it. From these process books the child 
can be led to realize that it takes rain, sun- 
shine, and warmth to make the trees and 
the grains grow, and that there are many 
people to thank for providing our simplest 
food and that, above all, God is the source 
of everything. 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian age sake s eee 

Children in ang form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


PresiDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Cierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreEAsuRER, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, ag R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. "Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar SEcRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A “Y” Worker in the Thick of It. 


FREDERIC J. GAULD. 


(Onetime Minister First Unitarian Church, 
Toledo, Ohio.) 


112, RUE p’AcuEssEAU, Parts, 
June 25, 1918. 


For the first time in about six weeks 
I have a few hours of freedom to think 
and write. I am here in Paris for a few 
days before returning to the front, re- 
placing the most necessary things in my 
equipment, the Germans having captured 
everything J owned, except what I wore, 
in their big drive on the Chemin des Dames. 
For three months before this offensive 
began, on May 27, I had been stationed 
at the Foyer (the French equivalent of 
the Y. M. C. A. hut) on the front line. 
Just two weeks before this offensive Eng- 
lish troops replaced the French in our 
sector. These troops had been through 
the retreat on the Somme and in Flanders 
and were supposed to come to our sector 
for rest. When I learned that the English 
were coming I went to Paris to receive 
instructions as to my duty, whether I 
should stay on with the English or be 
transferred to a new French sector. I was 
directed to continue working with the 
English until English Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries shouid arrive to succeed my col- 
league and me. 

On returning to my post I no longer saw 
the familiar blue of the poilu, but the 
whole valley was dotted with men in 
khaki. The sounds of the fanfare of the 
French chasseurs were replaced by the Brit- 
ish drum and fife. Everywhere Tommy 
was drilling, and when off duty he came 
to our Foyer and made heavy demands 
upon our canteen. I arrived at the near- 
est railway station at midnight. I could 
find no camvion to carry me the rest of the 
way, and only with difficulty I found a 
place to sleep. In the early morning I 
heard the thrilling music of the chasseurs’ 
fanfare as the men in horizon-blue marched 
down the street. Jumping up I saw pass- 
ing beneath the window the familiar faces 
of dear friends in the ranks of one of the 
finest battalions in the world. I felt home- 
sick as I realized that these men were 
going without a word of good-by. Since 
then I have received word from one and 


another. I hope to see many again—if not 
soon, aprés la guerre. 
a gin 
When the English arrived our sector was 
unusually quiet, preternaturally quiet. 


Afterward it seemed that our suspicion 
should have been aroused by this circum- 
stance. I had thought, as an explanation, 
that the Germans over against us had also 
brought exhausted troops to this same 
sector to rest. 

On Sunday night, May 26, I called upon 
the general of a brigade in the lines, who 
spoke of the beauty and calm of the day 
and invited me to dine with him on the 
following evening. That evening I was 
searching for anything to eat about six- 
teen kilometres in the rear, with the enemy 
close enough to make me turn in my tracks. 
I wondered whether the general also was 
hunting for food. Perhaps he was among 
those killed or captured, 
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A little before midnight on Sunday I 
was informed by an officer that the Ger- 
mans would attack, and that the English 
army canteen would try to get their sup- 
plies away on a lorry in the early morn- 
ing, and that I might put some of our 
Foyer things on the lorry. This was done, 
and after the bombardment began at I A.M. 
the lorry went off in a dense cloud of gas. 
I managed to feel my way to a dugout, 
where I spent the night with men packed 
like sardines. After an hour candles went 
out for lack of oxygen, but we stayed on 
for four hours more, until the bombard- 
ment ceased at 6 A.M. The foe had poured 
out for five hours a perfect torrent of 
shells of every description. 


See 


At six o’clock I went to a neighboring 
village, where I found my effects dumped 
on the roadside. This place was heavily 
shelled all the morning to prevent troop 
and convoy movements, I remained there 
during the morning to await developments 
and find what to do with our goods. In 
the meantime a stream of wounded Tom- 
mies poured through the town toward the 
rear. A few of us were able to pass out 
drinks and cigarettes to cheer them on the 
way. I confess I should like to have been 
in a quieter spot, but when I suggested 
to several Tommies near me that we might 
seek an abri, one remarked that the 
ground was quite soft near us and the 
shells would sink without doing injury. 
So I had to appear as phlegmatic as they 
were and sit and watch the shells drop 
about us, throwing up geysers of dirt higher 
than the highest trees. 

I went to the centre of the town on an 
errand when shells falling on the roads 
and houses close by scattered their éclats 
and débris uncomfortably near. Seeking 
a cellar abri I found a number of women 
and crying children. I had a piece of 
chocolate in my pocket, which I broke into 
fragments and gave to the children, help- 
ing them to forget their fears of the 
shells. About noon the troops began to 
pass through the village to the rear. All 
the front lines were taken by the Ger- 
mans, and the English were evacuating. 
The people began to evacuate the near- 
by towns, and the stream of refugees, 
which grew worse day by day for the week, 
filled all the roads, mingling with the con- 
voys of wounded and the impediments 
of an army in motion. I have never seen 
anything so sad in this terrible war as 
these homeless people, very old and very 
young, fleeing from the enemy, going they 
know not where. Sometimes one saw well- 
to-do farmers driving loaded wagons with 
household goods and livestock; more often 
men and women trudging in the heat and 
dust, carrying all their possessions on their 
backs, or pushing hand-carts, wheelbarrows, 
or baby-carriages. Among the little treas- 
ures of the lost homes one saw women 
and children carrying birds or cats and 
dogs, precious souvenirs of the happier 
days. 

This stream of dispossessed people, their 
losses and burdens and sorrows, filled the 
heart with grief. Again and again I 
thought, If only America could see the 
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suffering brought on this fair land by the 
greed and lust of the Kaiser’s hordes, every 
man, woman, and child in my free land 
would rise in unison and dedicate them- 
selyes body and soul to the destruction 
of the power which is bringing this misery 
on the world. 

The enemy had begun his offensive in 
beautiful weather, with a full moon. While 
this circumstance may have favored his 
plans, it also favored the refugees and the 
wounded. In a large base hospital, which 
had to be evacuated later on account of the 
bombardment, there was not sufficient room 
for the wounded, who were placed on the 
street. In this and another hospital I 
joined with Y. M. C. A. men in offering 
what help we could. It was a great relief 
to be doing something, however inadequate, 
to satisfy all the need. 

The peasants were cultivating their fields 
and vineyards up to the very last minute, 
often going about their work while shells 
were passing overhead. I have seen no real 
panic spirit in France. ‘The people are 
admirable. No wonder their sons are the 
incomparable soldiers who have won the 
admiration of all the civilized world. . It 
is a privilege to work with them. 

At the close of this offensive the Ameri- 
can soldier appeared on the scene and 
proved his valor and efficiency by holding 
and repulsing the enemy, with the cap- 
tures of terrain and prisoners. This suc- 
cess has given renewed courage and hope 
to the French, who understand the great- 
ness of the promise of America. This last 
week I have visited a British base hospital 
where my boy is undergoing treatment. 
Next to the pleasure of meeting him and 
knowing that he was rapidly regaining his 
strength was the pleasure I felt in seeing 
thousands of splendid American troops who 
had recently arrived and in knowing that 
they are new pouring into France in a 
constantly augmented flood. ‘This is the 
finest augury for victory in the future and 
a mighty source of encouragement to the 
battle-scarred troops of France and Eng- 
land. 

So ee 


I have recently seen the American Am- 
bulance Field Service in action in different 
localities. They are a splendid lot of fel- 
lows, and French officers and doctors have 
spoken to me of their service in terms of 
the highest praise. Many have recently 
received the Croix de Guerre for courage 
and efficiency, and whole sections have been 
honorably cited in army orders. 

English, French, and American women 
have rendered valuable service in canteens 
and hospitals. I have seen them all at 
work under conditions of great danger in 
the past month. I almost used force to 
get three English ladies away from a town 
which was being heavily shelled. Before 
the force of the drive was quite spent I 
was sent to a Foyer to help French and 
English women who were conducting a 
canteen alone. As the train was about 
to start a messenger came with orders for 
me to descend. ‘The place of my destina- 
tion was evacuated by the ladies. The 
enemy forces were very close. They later 
occupied the town, but this was about the 
limit of their advance. » 4 
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‘The German prisoners I have seen com- 
ing in are a mixed lot, some very young, 
others quite old for the war. They do not 
seem to have any advantage in physique 
over the English and French, and are 
quite inferior to the Americans. Un- 
doubtedly the rapid and considerable ad- 
vance of the enemy in the offensive begun 
on the Chemin des Dames was the result 
of the surprise with which he launched 
his attack and the immense numerical su- 
periority of men and guns with which he 
carried on the offensive. In his second 
attack from Montdidier to Chateau Thierry, 
with masses of men and guns, he com- 
pletely failed. The Allies knew of his 
plans and prepared. 


I should like to tell a little of my per- 
sonal experience. I believe many of your 
readers, my friends especially, would be 
interested, but I must refrain. I have seen 
the strangest mingling of peoples of all 
races in the battles of the past month. 
I have had the pleasure and privilege of 
passing out chocolate, drinks, biscuits, 
cigarettes, etc., to the soldiers going up into 
the firing line, to the refugees, the wounded, 
all in the name of the Y. M. C. A. This 
organization is doing a great work. The 
American people may rest assured that their 
whole-hearted support of the Y. M. C. A. 
is strengthening the morale of the fighting 
forces of the Allies, as well as offering 
needed comfort, thus making final victory 
doubly sure. 

The Foyer and the Y. M. C. A. hut are 
reaching hundreds of thousands of  sol- 
diers; but there are many who have not 
had the support and comfort of this work, 
for lack of men and materials. 

I shall be glad to hear from my friends 
among your readers, and I trust they will 
pardon me if I am not able to write them 
all. 


“ Win-the-War ” Educators. 
J. A. STEWART. 


“Straight thinking, clean living, hard 
work, joyful play, and mighty loving must 
characterize the individual citizen and the 
collective action of all the citizenry in a 
republic.” 

Thus spoke Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, 
Colorado State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, in her comprehensive annual 
address as its president, before the recent 
annual convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Tt is the mission of a war-modified edu- 
cation to produce this individual type and 
collective development,” she declared, urg- 
ing the nationalization of education and 
“the preservation of a proper balance be- 
tween national and local authority in edu- 
cational affairs.” 

The same demand was made by many 
others and crystallized into a petition to 
Congress for a Federal Department of 
Education with a Cabinet officer at its 
head. 

Another campaign was launched for the 
increase of teachers’ salaries, especially in 
places where they are still paid “less than a 
day laborer,” the plan being to secure 
si es “pot yee Congress, to be pro 
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rated among the different States, each of 
which is to add an equal amount to its 
share for direct application to the payment 
of teachers’ salaries. 

There was much discussion, too, of the 
important new war-time movement into 
which the schools have been called, that of 
the Community Councils of Defense, now 
formed in almost every State and rapidly 
reaching the remotest sections. ‘Teachers 
have been enlisted as leaders of these local 
councils with the schoolhouses as the rally- 
ing-grounds. National leaders of this work 
were present to tell of its progress, includ- 
ing John Collier and Everett D. Martin of 
New York City; and Rev. Dr. Anna How- 
ard Shaw, chairman of the Woman’s Com- 
mittee, National Council of Defense.. 

The conscription of married women of 
teaching experience was heartily advo- 
cated as a sensible means of meeting the 
country-wide shortage of teachers caused 
by the departure of fighting men and by the 
taking of other better-paid positions in 
government service. 

It was also pointed out that tremendous 
financial embarrassments face national edu- 
cation, there being not sufficient money 
available to instruct five million illiterates, 
seven hundred thousand of whom are of 
draft age. To provide needed physical edu- 
cation was another objective; and adequate 
school terms, the present school year in 
many sections being disgracefully brief. 
Not least of all it was pressed home we 
must Americanize thirteen million foreign- 
ers. 

The inequality of educational facilities in 
the various States was held up to view, 
with the fact that this causes inequality of 
opportunities for American citizens. The 
enactment of a new child-protection law 
was earnestly urged to replace that which 
was recently declared unconstitutional by 
the United States Supreme Court. 

Food conservation through the teaching 
of home economics had several noted ad- 
vocates, among them Jane Addams. She 
emphasized the dire needs of France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Russia, and Roumania and 
their dependence on this country, thrilling 
the audience to a high sense of personal 
responsibility. 

The delegates annually include the lead- 
ers of thought and practice in the many 
subdivisions of our colossal national sys- 
tem of public education of which it was 
long ago said that it is “greater than a 
standing army.” It is a fact that when war 
was declared by the United States upon 
Germany, on that historic April 6, 1917, 
the schools promptly mobilized and became 
a big factor in the great current campaign 
in defence of democracy and righteous- 
ness. 

Because one of the greatest needs of the 
country, both in war and in periods of 
national reconstruction, is trained leader- 
ship, the National Education Association 
at once determined on a practical course of 
national service. They removed their na- 
tional headquarters to Washington, D.C., 
and appointed an able Commission on the 
National Emergency in Education to study 
and recommend necessary revisions of 
courses of study; improvement of methods 
of instruction; alterations in the lengths 
and dates of school terms; shortening of 
vacations and holidays; adaptations of 
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school days with provision for part-time 
work; the maintenance of continuation 
schools; educating the immigrant and the 
illiterate; the emphasizing of physical edu- 
cation for children and of genuine mili- 
tary training in technical institutions, col- 
leges, and universities, where the young 
men are of suitable age; the prompt organi- 
zation and further development of indus- 
trial and other forms of vocational work; 
and the wider use of school plants. 

The Association represents six hundred 
thousand public-school teachers and the 
interests of about twenty-two million chil- 
dren. It is sensible of the power of the 
teachers and the schools in training for 
patriotism, and it has shown in its activi- 
ties and at its Pittsburgh convention what 
tremendous co-operation it offers the Fed- 
eral Government to help win the war. 


Lincoln at Sunday-school. 


GEORGE R. BISHOP. 


The late F. B. Carpenter, the artist who 
painted the well-known picture of “Ljin- 
coln and His Cabinet,” and during 1864 spent 
a half-year at the White House engaged in 
the work, relates in his reminiscences of 
the period, “Inner Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln, Six Months at the White House,” an 
incident of the visit of Mr. Lincoln to New 
York in 1860, which is characteristic and 
very interesting. Besides going over to 
Brooklyn and listening to Mr. Beecher 
twice, Mr. Lincoln visited the Five Points 
House of Industry. The superintendent of 
the Sabbath-school there is quoted by Mr. 
Carpenter as follows :— 

“On Sunday morning I saw a tall, re- 
markable-looking man, enter the room and 
take a seat among us. He listened with 
fixed attention to our exercises, and his 
countenance expressed such genuine inter- 
est that I approached him and suggested 
that he might be willing to say something 
to the children. He accepted the invitation 
with evident pleasure, and coming forward 
began a simple address which at once fasci-. 
nated every little hearer and hushed the 
room into silence. His language was strik- 
ingly beautiful, and his tones musical with 
intense feeling. The little faces would 
droop into sad conviction as he uttered 
sentences of warning, and would brighten 
into sunshine as he spoke cheerful words 
of promise. Once or twice he attempted to 
close his remarks, but the imperative shout 
of ‘Go on! Oh, do go on!’ would compel 
him to resume. As I looked on the gaunt 
and sinewy frame of the stranger, and 
marked his powerful head and determined 
features, I felt an irrepressible curiosity to 
learn something more about him, and while 
he was quietly leaving the room I begged to 
know his name. He courteously replied, 
‘It is Abraham Lincoln, from Illinois.’ ” 

Mr. Carpenter speaks several times of 
Dr. Bellows, then and throughout the pe- 
riod of the war president of the United 
States Sanitary Commission. In the per- 
formance of his duties he was a frequent 
caller at the White House. Mr. Carpenter 
heard Mr. Seward say to Dr. Bellows, 
“Mr. Lincoln is the best man I ever knew.” 
Through the scattering of thousands of the 
engraved reproductions of Mr. Carpenter’s 
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historical painting, the American people, 
especially of the North, became familiar 
with the features of the remarkable group. 
Having seen Mr. Lincoln, and having spent 
three days with Mr. Seward at Auburn in 
the autumn of 1865, assisting him clerically 
in the preparation of a campaign speech,— 
this at a time when his face still bore the 
marks of the assault made on him on the 
evening of the Wilkes Booth fatal attack 
on the President,—I came to know how 
accurate a likeness my friend the artist had 
made of each of them. I never saw any 
other members of the Cabinet except Sal- 
mon P. Chase of the Treasury Department 
and Gideon Welles of the Navy, but their 
portraits were so lifelike that I felt confi- 
dent they were also accurate likenesses. 


Mr. Carpenter was a liberal in religion | 


too. Though he knew Dr. Bellows, when 
he came to live in New York he wor- 
shipped under the ministries of Rev. O. B. 
Frothingham. His intimate record of 
White House associations and events con- 
tains a reference to Mr. Lincoln’s views of 
religion. He quotes from Rev. H. C. 
Deming of Hartford, Conn. what Mr. 
Lincoln said to Mr. Deming in a recorded 
interview :— ; 

“T have never united myself to any 
church, because I have found difficulty in 
giving my assent without mental reserva- 
tion to the long, complicated statements of 
Christian doctrine which characterize their 
articles of belief and confessions of faith. 
“When any church will inscribe over its 
altar, as its sole qualification for member- 
ship, the Saviour’s condensed statement of 
the substance of both Law and Gospel, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself,’ 
that church will I join, with all my heart 
and all my soul.” 

I think this quotation fitly may end 
this slight contributionm—one which may 
tend to revive in the minds of many older 
men and women memories of a past that 
should be treasured by all patriotic Ameri- 
cans. 


Resolutions: Edward Hale. 


Resolved, That the Boston Association 
of Ministers has sustained a serious loss in 
the death of Edward Hale, who was called 
to the higher life March 27, 1918, and 
whose remains were laid to rest amidst the 
beautiful Easter lilies. 

When he last met with us he was asked 
to say grace, and in a few earnest words he 
gave thanks and invoked the Divine bless- 
ing upon us his friends in the breaking of 
bread. That now seems almost like a 
memorial service—a kind of Last Supper. 
And we are sure he would wish to be 
kindly remembered by his brothers in the 
ministry, to whom he was sincerely at- 
tached by many years of faithful service 
and cordial co-operation in all good works. 

There was something simple and sweet 
in his personality, which endeared him to 
all who knew him. He was beloved by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, with whom he was 
associated at the South Congregational 
Church, Boston, Mass., and later as pastor 
for twenty years of the First Church at 
Chestnut Hill his people were drawn to 
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him very closely. By study and residence 
abroad his outlook upon life was widened 
and he became a true humanitarian—a lover 
of mankind. At Harvard he not only 
taught homiletics, but inspired the students 
with fervent zeal and enthusiasm for the 
work of the ministry. He showed them 
that fine spirit with which the highest ap- 
peals of the pulpit may awaken a living 
response in the hearts and minds of men. 
Although a person of sound scholarship, 
broad culture, and artistic taste, he was 
quite modest in his estimate of his own 
performances while most generous in his 
appreciation of the achievements of others. 
His was a noble life, actuated by the purest 
motives, guided by lofty ideals, diligent in 
season and out of season, tireless in the 
pursuit of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful, and ever ready with Christ-like 
sympathy to relieve the needs and distresses 
of all whom he could reach by word or 
deed. ‘The trials and disappointments of 
life, which came to him as they do to us 
all, he bore with serene faith and fortitude. 
He believed profoundly in the Eternal 
Goodness that is above all and in us all. 
He will be sadly missed by all who loved 
him. We extend our sincere sympathy to 
his family. 

Blessed is the memory of those who min- 
ister unto others. 

GrorcE W. CurrEr, 
Moderator. 


Notes From England. 


Two of the most distinguished of the Uni- 
tarian ministers in Great Britain have re- 
cently passed away. The death of one of 
them, Rey. Dr. James Drummond, has been 
reported in the Register. He was the ven- 
erable ex-principal of Manchester College, 
the liberal Christian divinity school at Ox- 
ford, at which many of the Unitarian clergy 
in that country were educated. He died on 
June 13, in his eighty-fourth year. ‘The 
London Times calls him “a great theo- 
logian—closely akin to the purest type of 
Christian saint.” His father was a promi- 
nent Unitarian minister, as are also two of 


his sons, one of them long settled over the | 


Unitarian church in Edinburgh; the other is 
editor of the Inquirer, Unitarian, in Lon- 
don. A successful pastor; a revered teacher 
for thirty-seven years at Manchester Col- 
lege, author of profound books of philoso- 
phy and criticism, Dr. Drummond also took 
an active part in the practical application of 
Christianity to the social order, and served 
in humbler ways of usefulness. A beauti- 
ful and serene old age crowned a noble and 
helpful life. 

Rev. Dr. Charles Hargrove passed away 
on June 19, in his seventy-eighth year. He 
was educated as a Roman Catholic priest 
in Rome and at Avignon, but did not long 
remain in that communion, entering the 
Unitarian ministry in 1876 as minister of 
Mill Hill Chapel in Leeds. At this impor- 
tant post he remained thirty-six years, be- 
coming minister emeritus in 1912, He was 
conspicuous in all that pertained to the up- 
lift of the city, and was regarded as one of 
the leaders of the liberal Christian cause 
in England, holding many important offices, 
such as president of the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association, and the Na- 
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tional Conference of Unitarian Churches 
of Great Britain, which office he held at the 
time of his death. He was deeply religious, 
cultivated, and finely intellectual. He greatly 
endeared himself to his friends in the free 
fellowship. 
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Rey.- Dr. Joseph P. MacCarthy of 
Waltham, Mass., who some months ago 
went to England to render service to our 
religious fellowship in that country, many 
of whose younger ministers have been 
called away from their parishes into vari- 
ous departments of patriotic activity in con- 
nection with the World War, has been cor- 
dially received by his British co-religionists 
and kept constantly employed in preaching, 
lecturing, and making addresses on public 
occasions. A thoughtful and facile speaker, 
as well as an ardent upholder of the 
cause of the Allies, Dr. MacCarthy has 
made a fine impression, and done much to 
draw still closer the ties which unite our 
sister nations with America. He has been 
heard in London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Oxford, and other cities and towns, and in 
Treland. 


A portrait of Rev. Dr. J. Estlin Car- 
penter, late principal of Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, was recently unveiled in the 
library of that institution, where it is to 
remain as a memorial of his eminent ser- 
vices. 


Rev. W. G. Tarrant, the well-known 
British preacher-poet, has just celebrated 
the thirty-sixth anniversary of his settle- 
ment over the Unitarian society of Wands- 
worth, London. 


The Belgian Hospital Fund initiated by 
our cotemporary the Inquirer of London 
has now more than $100,000, with goods 
contributed to the value of as much more. 
With these gifts, nearly all from Unitari- 
ans, hospitals, convalescent depots, surgical 
instruments, recreation huts, etc., have been 
provided. Mrs. Bernard Allen, a woman of 
unusual executive ability, has been the ac- 
tive agent of all this beneficence, seconded 
by Rey. W. H. Drummond, who has now 
taken a long leave of absence that he may 
help in the distribution of the Fund in 
Belgium and France. Cc. W. W. 


GEORGE WM. BELL, PH.D. 


Under no conceivable circumstances can 
Germany be made to pass through an ex- 
perience of such terrible nature as she has 
brought upon France, Belgium, Serbia, and 
Poland. This fact may be put down as one 
of the certainties of the days reaching out 
to world peace. There is a profound 
psychological difference between the forces 
and the people of the Allied nations and 
those of the Central Powers. Could 
French, English, and American soldiers, 
for instance, sink themselves to the level 
of the attested brutality of the Germans 


and the Turks? But they can fight as hard 


and as fiercely and as_ eteerely as th 
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enemies. Germany’s warfare is to kill and to 
maim and to blot out all national and hu- 
man effectives, such as patriotism, loyalty, 
courage, honesty, decency—to annihilate all 
morality and humanity. The Germans are 
warring on the souls as well as on the 
bodies of men. It is in this that no vic- 
tory of the Allies can ever bring the Ger- 
man people to the misery and horror they 
have inflicted upon millions of human be- 
ings. 

The Allies therefore have one supreme 
duty to perform for mankind in the days 
to come,—to make the world safe for the 
souls of men. It is theirs to declare at the 
council table that the will of an unmoral 
or non-moral people is not compatible with 
the standards of common fellowship among 
men. The military superiority of the Allies 
being recognized, the purpose of all prob- 
able peace drives initiated by Germany can 
hardly be other than to end the war with 
the least military and economic damage to 
Germany—a damage her leaders know 
must grow greater all the time. A peace 
won at little military or economic cost to 
Germany will not be a victory over mili- 
 tarism. 

It must be the main purpose of the 
Allies to bring the militarism of the enemy 
to the stage of actual collapse—its govern- 
ment, armies, navy, air and submarine ser- 
vice, guns, forts, arsenals, ships, docks, 
airdromes, factories, and railroads. The Al- 
lies must see to it that Germany has not the 
possibility of re-forming her commercial life 
unaffected by the new freedom which the 
Allied world has made its organic law. 
When the Allies deal with Germany as a 
factor in the reconstruction of the world 
they must never forget the real cause for 
her existing physical superiority over the 
lands she has desolated. For this she must 
pay in the coin of a new civilization. To- 
day Germany is unable mentally or morally 
to understand the peace terms to which 
later she will have to accede. The war 
must go on until the argument for peace 
has become an international fact: The 
problem is not simply military, or political, 
or economic. It is profoundly a psycho- 
logical problem. 


To Say Farewell. 
MILTON REED. 


The sacrifices impressed upon us by the 
war give a vivid meaning to the word 
“Farewell.” Thousands of quiet homes are 
‘missing “the. shining morning face” of 
youth. The war gods demand the best 
blood of the nation. This imperious de- 
mand has been magnificently met. The 
stern challenge to patriotic duty has not 
been flung back by American youth. From 
college and school, from farm and work- 
shop, from the cloister and the hearth, sun- 
bright youths have sprung into every form 
of military and naval service; their heart- 
beats echoing the splendid words of conse- 
cration of the Hebrew prophet, “Lord, 
there am I, send me.” 

We had felt the strain of a half-whis- 
per aro} Only a few days before, 
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overseas, and the friends who had been 
hastily summoned by his telephone call. A 
flood of reminiscences poured into my 
brain, as I pressed his warm hand and saw 
his suppressed emotion. With him I had 
sailed over the immeasurable Pacific; had 
walked the congested streets of cities of the 
Far East. Ghostly memories of Siberia, 
Russia, and the Midnight Sun of Scandi- 
navia shot through my thoughts. Now I 
was to be left behind, a derelict. His coun- 
try needed his brawn and brain, his buoy- 
ant vigor, his ripening manhood. 
mw 

One more farewell should have been said. 
Another youth, my companion in home and 
travel for several years, had been trans- 
ferred from a training-school in Boston to 
Camp Mills at Mineola, L.I. He was very 
dear to us, light-hearted and companion- 
able, willing to serve, clever in mechanics, 
lovable in disposition. He had scarcely 
reached Camp Mills when he learned that 
his artillery train would probably embark 
within a week. A letter, delayed in trans- 
mission, came to us: “Come on if you can. 
We don’t know where we are going; 
maybe to France, maybe to Italy.” A few 
hours after, we started in a motor-car. 
Streets were empty and deep sleep rested 
upon nearly all animate things. We were 
well aware of the long run ahead of us. 
Our one thought was: Shall we get there 
in time? Our route lay from Fall River to 
Providence, R.I.; then to Willimantic and 
Hartford, Conn.; a twist to the southward 
to New Haven; through the shore towns of 
Connecticut and New York, until we 
reached New Rochelle. Here the ferry 
conveyed us over Long Island Sound to 
Glen Cove. The usual road to Mineola 
was blocked. The map distance to Mineola 
is said to be only seven miles. After many 
curvings and doublings,—probably a wast- 
age of twenty-five miles,—we reached Camp 
Mills. Our entire run had been 225 miles; 
quite enough for one long day. 

Camp Mills, spread out on a dusty plain,— 
a magic city of canvas, wood, and brick, 
guarded by soldiers clothed in spick-and- 
span khaki,—lay before us, like a mirage of 
the desert. Aéroplanes were wheeling in 
the air like a flock. of sea-gulls. Every- 
body was busy. Trucks were coming and 
going, some loaded with munitions and sup- 
plies, others bearing a more precious freight- 


age of strapping soldier-boys. Yes, the 
phantom city was a reality. Thousands and 
thousands of boys were there. But, was 


the human unit we were seeking there? 
Every boy was the object of sympathetic 
interests. There was some heart, some- 
where, in our vast land, some parent, wife, 
brother, sister, or sweetheart, whose throbs 
responded to his own. No life can be 
utterly without its sympathetic chord. It 
must be dowered with the crown of love, 
in the inarticulate ocean of universal hu- 
manity. 
mH ww 

We sought the Information Bureau. It 
was in charge of, women. We named the 
company and artillery train with which our 
boy is connected. The pages of the regis- 
ter were scanned. The woman looked up 
and said: “No, he is not here. The ——th 
Artillery Train went away yesterday. I am 
sorry, but you are a day too late.” 
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Too late!—fateful words. Yet, there was 
a mild, almost subconscious feeling that 
perhaps our missing the last farewell may 
have been winged with an unknown mercy. 
“Welcome ever smiles, and farewell goes 
out sighing.” He, like thousands and 
thousands of American soldiers, went out, 
not knowing whither he went. Military 
secrets are inviolable. The soldier-unit is 
a pawn in the tremendous game of war, 
only one rhythmic cog in the stupendous 
machine. His will melts into the collec- 
tive will of the nation-group. Obedience 
and discipline are at the heart of soldiery, 

Probably only a very few officials of the 
camp knew the name of the transport on 
which the soldiers were embarked, or its 
destination. On our return we found that 
the soldier’s travel-bag, with his personal 
effects, had come from him by parcel post. 
There was no longer doubt. He was on 
the Atlantic. 

We came home slowly. 
shimmer of glistering fields. The eternal 
hills look upon us solemnly. Rivers 
flowed under bridges and through Connec- 
ticut manufacturing towns, to the ever- 
receptive sea. The soldier’s khaki and the 
sailor’s blue or white were seen in every 
town. The third day was glorious. Before, 
as I had ridden through Connecticut, I had 
never fully realized its richness in beauty. 
A flicker of light and shadow played in the 
aisles of the woods. The crimson rambler, 
climbing over fences and walls, tricking out 
proud mansions and humble cottages, tinted 
the green shrubbery with a spangle of 
shifting hues. 


There was a 


mH 

We were often reminded of our member- 
ship in the commonwealth of war-anxieties. 
On almost every street in cities and on 
many country roads we saw service-flags. 
On one lonely road we passed a very hum- 
ble home. Over the lowly doorway there 
hung a service-flag with three stars. Yes, 
from this home of toil and restricted in- 
come had gone forth three freemen, on 
the glorious crusade for democracy and 
rational liberty. War always has its hor- 
rors. It is the greatest scourge of the 
human race. An offensive war, a_pre- 
dacious, horrid, tigerish assault upon all 
the sanctities of human rights, is incar- 
nated wickedness. Such is the mad, ruth- 
less plunge of militarism in Germany. Civ- 
ilization must be saved from its bloody 
clutch. 

The humble homes that have sent forth 
their sons, in this exalted defence of lib- 
erty and decency, are radiant with the 
honor that crowns every act of self-sacri- 
fice and duty. The flag is their apparel of 
celestial light. 


Helen Stuart Campbell. 


On Monday, July tenderly cared for 
by devoted friends, Mrs. Helen Campbell 
passed on to another world, to seek there, 
as she had done here, for— 


22 


wey, 


“Light, light and light—to melt and break 
in sunder 

All bars and chains that in one bondage 
bind 

IXyes, hands, and spirits.” 
All who knew and loved this great- 

souled woman will read with interest of the 
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beautiful services held in her memory— 
first at Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
Mass., and again on the same day, July 
25, at Green Acre, in Eliot, Me. 

Rey. Frederick May Eliot conducted the 
simple and beautiful services at Bulfinch 
Place, so appropriate and worthy of her 
who indeed lived the spirit of brotherhood. 
“When thy heart enfolds a brother, God 
is there,” we sang of her. Her consistent 
and insistent belief in her fellow men and 
women sprang from her real belief in God. 
And Mr. Eliot’s selections from Walt Whit- 
man found response in the hearts who 
knew her. 

“T will cling fast to thee, O God, though 
the waves buffet me. 

Thee, Thee, at least I know. 

Why should I wish to see God better than 
this day?” 

I see something of God each hour of the 
twenty-four and each moment then. 
In the faces of men and women I see God, 

and in my own face in the glass. 

I find letters from God dropt in the street 
and every one is signed by God’s name, 
And I leave them where they are, for I 

know that wheresoe’er I go 
Others will punctually come for ever and 

ever.” 

After discussions and differences of 
opinion Mrs. Campbell would often say: 
“Come, we'll go and stand out under the 
stars and let God’s wind blow in our 
faces!” As Mr. Eliot -well said, hers 
was a life that led us up among the stars. 
His prayer was a hymn of praise for the 
indomitable courage and steadfast faith by 
which she lived. Hers was a universal 
citizenship, a religious life unbound by 
any sect or “ism,” and yet how many prac- 
tical hints for every day—helps for house- 
keeping—she gave us! In her cook-books 
and in the columns of Good Housekeeping, 
so long as she was able to write, she con- 
tinued—through her “pot-boilers,” as she 
gayly called them—to give her best advice 
and her helps to the hungry. 

Let me remind the hard-worked mothers 
to-day of her article in Good Housekeeping, 
on “A Rest Room for Mother,”—a plea 
for a spot at home, however small a room, 
where the tired mother’s “snatched” mo- 
ment of quiet and rest should be respected. 
The pictures in that room were to sug- 
gest only restful thoughts, the furnishings 
ofthe kind to help bring the peace of 
mind and rest she must have to go on again. 
God bless this friend for her thought of 
mothers who knew so little joy herself from 
motherhood; yet she had many children— 
adopted, spiritual children—to whom she 
was alma mater and loyal friend, And her 
friendship meant much. ‘This indeed we 
felt when the last words were said beside 
her coffin in the Green Acre woods, where 
a group of friends gathered under those 
wonderful pines—where she so often and 
for many summers had sat and read, and 
worked, and listened to the birds. Mrs. 
Campbell had had many earnest talks 
with Abdul Baha, and the selections read 
by one and another in farewell were her 
favorite ones from the Bahai writings. The 
coffin was covered with laurel. The day 
had heen overcast before we met there in 
the woods, but during the service the sun 
came out—the late afternoon 


sun—and , 
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shone on the flowers and on the coffin! 
An Arabic chant was sung :— 


“Is there any remover of difficulties save 
God? 

Praise be to God. He is God. All are His 
servants, 

And all are standing by His command.” 


A hermit thrush was singing his delicious 
song over and over from the top of a great 
tree near by, so near that the music seemed 
a part of the service, and God’s special 
benediction upon a noble and unselfish life! 


Chroughout the Church. 
Announcements. 


In the First Unitarian Church, Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, Sunday morning, August 4, 
10.45 o'clock, Dr. Howard N. Brown will 
preach. Communion after service. 


Parish News Letters. 


For the Coming Year. 

Camprinck, Mass.—Harvard Street Uni- 
tarian Church, Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge: 
The church is continuing war work in the 
vestry during the summer, and is already 
arranging for a full programme for the 
coming year. Miss Ella Davis, the head of 
the war work of the church, is constantly 
busy directing the various projects,—knit- 
ting, surgical dressings, donations, etc. The 
name of Charles W. Drago has been added 
to the Honor Roll. 


Union Communion Service. 

Derrrrizip, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Cyrus A. Roys: This modest 
little group has little more than the com- 
mon round of weekly services to relate. 
It is to continue its services through the 
summer months because there are home- 
coming teachers and others, old friends and 
new ones, coming, often to double our 
numbers. ‘The parish feels the strain of 
the period with all its anxieties if possible 
more than the larger churches. The young 
men have nearly all “entered the service,” 
and most of those who have not are work- 
ing long hours every day, Sundays not ex- 
cepted, to keep the farms and gardens culti- 
vated. Ordinary church and social activi- 
ties have been merged into community ac- 
tion. The women are meeting every week, 
and often more, for Red Cross work, un- 
der the leadership of the vice-chairman of 
the Franklin County Chapter, and most of 
them carry work home. The minister is a 
member of the executive committee of the 
county chapter and had charge of the first 
collection from Deerfield of war funds for 
the National Red Cross. During the past 
winter, from Christmas till after Easter, 
the congregation united with the Orthodox 
Congregational church, and held services in 
one of the halls of the Deerfield Academy, 
the ministers officiating together, one taking 
the devotional service, the other preaching 
in turn. On the first Sunday in March a 
union communion service was held in which 
much interest centred, many participating 
for the first time. By common consent the 
old tankards, cups, and plates were used 
which the ancestors of both churches years 
ago used together. ‘They had not been used 
by both parties for nearly a century. The 
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following is a list of the young men of the 
parish in the service: Carlos Allen, 
Richard P. Ames, Roger Ames, ‘Thomas 
Williams Ashley (killed in battle June 7, 
1918), Jonathan P. Ashley, Harry M. 
Bréwn, Raymond L. Brown, Paul Cotter, 
Arlan H. Decker, Edward A. Everett, 
George S. Fuller, Murray Hammond, Paul 
Hawks, Lieut. Leo C. Stebbins, Edward M. 
Tenney, Samuel W. Wells, and Wright L. 
Wells. 


Mr. Coar Serving in France. 


Horyoxrt, Mass.—The Liberal Christian 
Congregational Society, Rev. Arthur H. 
Coar: The church has voted to suspend 
services for the present. The minister has 
been in France since the middle of July, in 
Red Triangle work, and is to be in service 
a year. The Honor Roll has the names of 
these men, all of whom are in France: Rev. 
Arthur H. Coar, Herman Childs, Donald 
F. Moriarty, Harold Morrison. After bor- 
der service Byron H. Merrill was honor- 
ably discharged. 
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Alliance Fair. 


Rowr, Mass. — First Congregational 
Church, Rey. Robert M. C. Holt: The annual 
Alliance fair will be held Thursday after- 
noon and evening, August 8. This is al- 
ways a carefully planned event, and friends 
from surrounding towns help to make it a 
social and financial success. Bags, aprons, 
fancy articles, and candy made chiefly of 
maple syrup will be for sale. Scenes from 
“A Midsummer-Night’s Dream” will be 
given by the children. There will also be 
a supper and dance. Contributions from 
other Alliances for the fancy table will be 
thankfully received. Such articles may be 
sent to Mrs. B. T. Henry, secretary. 


Diversity of Operations. 


Sioux Crry, Ia.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles E. Snyder: Mr. Snyder 
preached a series of baseball sermons dur- 
ing the month of June, the subjects being: 
June 16, “Earned Runs”; June 23, “The 
Score Book”; June 30, “The Umpire.” The 
church services continued during the month 
of July, the sermons being on the general 
subject of “Heaven and Hell in Great 
Operas,” the choir interpolating selections 
from each as follows: July 7, “Faust”; 
July 14, “Thais”; July 21, “Peer Gynt’; 
July 28,°““Samson and Delilah.” ‘The church 
will be closed during August, and Mr. 
Snyder will spend the month making pas- 
toral calls on the isolated Unitarians of the 
surrounding country within a radius of 
seventy-five or a hundred. miles. The 
church school closed its season of regular ~ 
class work on June 16, at which promotion 
certificates were issued to the members of 
the school. Regular sessions will be re- 
sumed on September 8. During July and 
August the boys and girls are taking Satur- 
day-afternoon hikes into the country to study 
nature. On Children’s Day fifteen babies 
were christened. ‘Two new pamphlets are 
in process of publication by the church, 
the one, “Books by Unitarian Authors in 
the Public Library of Sioux City,” the other 
a tabulation of the good works of every 
character being done by the individual 
members of the congregation. ‘There will 
be no let-up in the war work. In fact, 
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two new activities have been added, a new |the home news. A little later, when money | Electric lights have been installed in the 


Red Cross sewing-class meeting weekly at 
the parsonage, and a new first-aid class 
meeting twice a week in the church parlors. 
Many members are active in the W. S. S. 
work, the Baby Welfare work, street-cor- 
ner and four-minute speaking. A big con- 
gregational picnic was held July 23. 


Summer Services. 

Suppury, Mass.—The parish trustees for 
the Sudbury church elected at the annual 
meeting are Winthrop H. Fairbank, Miss 
Almira A. Clark, and Rey. Samuel B. Nobbs 
for the American Unitarian Association. For 
The Alliance Miss Sarah E. Pratt is presi- 
dent; Miss Inez A. Perry, vice-president; 
Miss Ellen O. Clark, secretary; Mrs. Mary 
A. Field, treasurer; Miss Almira A. Clark, 
custodian. The minister this summer is 
Rev. William A. Wood of Framingham. 
The church is trying to do its little bit for 
war relief, and is also planning for the 
fair and annual harvest dinner October 12, 
which will be of course a Hooverized affair. 
Last year the dinner yielded enough profit 
to repair and straighten the belfry of the 
church and save it from blowing over. 
This church has stood here since 1797, and 
the people would feel it a great loss to 
the community should anything befall it. 


Serving the Time. 

Stow, Mass.—First Parish Church: Rev. 
J. S. Moulton: This ancient parish, though 
seldom heard from, is keeping the even 
tenor of its way and doing “its bit” to 
serve its community and the time. Its 
members are active workers for the Red 
Cross and efficient helpers in Liberty Loan 
and War Savings Stamp movements, and 
the members of the Food Administration 
Board are nearly all from this parish. Our 
Roll of Honor has the following names: 
Lester Barnes, Hans Erickson, Donald 
Lambert, Carl Lund, Charles Penny, War- 
ren Robbins, Walter Stephenson, Harold 
Taylor, George Wetherbee, Warren Weth- 
erbee, Arthur Wheeler. Recently the 
church had a notable patriotic service at 
which nearly fifty dollars, twelve musical 
instruments, and a number of “records” 
were donated for our sailor-lads. Three 
more stars will soon be added to the ser- 
vice-flag and three more names to the Roll 


of Honor. A Wayside Pulpit stands near 
the church and preaches effectively to 
passers-by. 


Regular Letters to Soldiers. 

TeMpPLETON, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
W. F. Skerrye: The War Relief Commit- 
tee of Templeton Centre, which was or- 
ganized in September, 1917, consists of 
seven members, representing the two 
churches, of which Mr. Skerrye is chair- 
man. As the first aim was to get into 
touch with the boys, the chairman and an- 
other member of the Committee wrote to 
every one, and sent them material with 
which to write in return. This has been 
the continued practice from that time. On 
the opening days of the month the chair- 
man writes to every one, here or in France, 
while other members of the Committee 
write a second series the middle of the 
month. ‘Twice a month, therefore, every 
boy from the village receives at least two 


_ home letters, with the home greetings and 
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was in hand, every one received a pocket 
Testament, and the Special Aid supplied 
sweater, muffler, and other warm knitted 
articles, of which they stood in need and 
for which they were grateful. Through the 
efforts of two of the ladies on the Commit- 
tee and the generosity of the editor of the 
Gardner News, that paper, with news of 
home and all the locality, has been sent free 
of charge, in addition to which these ladies 
send weekly bundles of Sunday papers and 
popular magazines contributed by neighbors 
and friends. At Christmas time, through 
contributions from nearly every family in 
the village, it became possible to send every 
boy a Christmas box. The boxes packed 
weighed less than five pounds. The ex- 
pense of this was something over fifty dol- 
lars. ‘Thanksgiving and Easter greetings 
were also sent. Of the many letters re- 
ceived by the committee, the most interest- 
ing have been published in the local paper, 
the Gardner News, the proprietor of which 
has been most ready to assist in every way 
in his power. Just now the Committee is 
engaged in raising a further fund for the 
continuance of the work, and its better 
prosecution. One thing has been learned,— 
if there is one thing the boys appreciate 
above others it is happy, hearty, hopeful 
letters from home. The Honor Roll of the 
First Parish Church follows: Henry 
Adamson, Marcus G. Bourn, Winthrop E. 
Bourn, William S. Hawkes, George E. 
LaClair, Ralph E. Maynard, Philip B. 
Skerrye, Wilbert B. Skerrye, William 
Weeks, Harold E. Woodbury, Horace H. 
Young. 


A Growing Sunday-school. 

Tyncssoro, Mass. — First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Albert C. White: This 
Church has renewed its youth. Since the 
settlement, in February, of Rev. A. C. 
White, there has been a real awakening, 
manifested in an average attendance, at 
church, of thirty-five since the first Sun- 
day in February. Extensive repairs have 
been made, and improvements will be made 
in the parsonage, a heating plant, bath- 
room, waterworks, etc., being among the 
things to be installed. ‘The Sunday-school 
is growing, and there is good prospect for a 
larger. school when services begin again in 
September, a number having expressed their 
intention to join the school at that time. 
Money has also been raised to install a 
Wayside Pulpit, the arrival of which is 
awaited. By the first of August this 
“silent partner” will be “on the job.” There 
is general satisfaction that the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Tyngsboro has renewed 
its activities and that the future looks so 
promising. 


A Revived Church. 

VINELAND, N.J.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Cloyd Hampton Valentine: The 
church until last year was paying a minis- 
ter a nominal sum for preaching once a 
week. It decided last year to pay a real 
salary. It had $250 help from the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. For the ensuing 
year it has reduced the amount to $100. 
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church and paid for. he finances are 
sound and the membership is larger than it 
was a year ago. The Alliance continues, 
the Sunday-school is slightly increased. 
A Young People’s Religious Union was 
formed, and is holding evening services. 
The church officers: Frank D. Andrews, 
president; Frank E. Channon, secretary; 
Herbert C. Bartlett, treasurer. Everything 
looks rosy, provided a minister is engaged 
for next year. Mr. Valentine will go to 
Canton. The people are enthusiastic and 
working hard. 


Personals. 


Rey. George T. Ashley, after nearly four 
years of successful service with the 
People’s Church at Griswold, Ia., has re- 
signed to accept a call to the First Uni- 
tarian Society at Wichita, Kan. 


Rey. Dr. James TT. Bixby, honored 
clergyman, accurate scholar, and prolific 
writer, celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday 
at his home in Yonkers, N.Y., on Tuesday, 
July 30. Many of his friends sent him mes- 
sages of affection and admiration, and 
many others, who will learn of the anni- 
versary through this word, will join with 
the Register in cordial congratulations to 
our Unitarian colleague and friend, whose 
long life has been fruitful of earnest in- 
quiry in philosophy and religion; who has 
enjoyed unusual honors from scholarly so- 
cieties and institutions, and who has always 
given himself with fidelity and thorough- 
ness to the precious principles of the lib- 
eral faith. 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. 


Extensive Salesrooms 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 
Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 


Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston” 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The church 
is open daily from 9g to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister. Sunday, 
August 4, Prof. Kirsopp Lake of Harvard Divinity School 
will preach. Subject, ‘Paul the Radical.” Church service 
at Ir A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Union service with First and Second 
Churches of Boston at 10.30 A.M. Rev. S. B. Snow will 
preach. All seats free. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, min- 
ister. Union summer services in King’s Chapel, Sunday 
prunes at 10.30, This church reopens on Sunday, Octo- 

er 6. 

SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Union summer services in King’s 
Chapel, 10.30 A.M. Church reopens September 29. 


FIRST PARISH IN CAMBRIDGE, Harvard Square. 
Sunday morning service at 9.30 A.M. Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers, D.D., will preach. The church will be closed on 
Sundays, August 11, 18, and 25,and September 1. Ser- 
vices will be resumed on Sunday, September 8, at 11 A.M. 
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Pleasantries. 


General Crowder’s agent: “And what is 
your occupation?” “I’m a country club 
decorator.”—Chaparral. 


Coatroom boy (eagerly): “Check any- 
thing, sir?” Crusty gentleman (passing 
by): “Yes. Your enthusiasm.”—Jester. 


“Do you believe in heredity?” “Of course 
I do,” replied the gentle egotist. “Why, 
I’ve got one of the brightest boys you 
ever saw.” 


“What will you have, sir?” “Oh, bring 
me an assortment of 800 calories of pro- 
teins, fats, and carbohydrates.” And the 
ready waiter muttered, “Metabolism.” 


First Student (in Awgwan): ‘“’Sneagle.” 
Second Student: *“’Snot an eagle. ’Snork.” 
First Student: ‘“’Snot a Snork. ’Snow.” 
Second Student: “’Sneither. ’Snostrich.” 


In the war play, “Getting Together.” 
Sergeant Atkins (calling waitress): “I 
want a couple of oofs. Not ’orses’ ’oofs, 
ens’ oofs..I want one of ’em blind and one 
of ’em lookin’ at me.” 


Scout: “I was out motoring the other 
day, and I came to a river, but could find 
no way to get my machine across.” Scout- 
master: “What did you do?” Scout: “Oh, 
I just sat down and thought it over.”— 
Boys’ Life. 


Magistrate (about to commit for trial) : 
“You certainly effected the robbery in a re- 
markably ingenious way; in fact, with quite 
exceptional cunning.” Prisoner: “Now, yer 
honor, no flattery, please; no flattery, I 
begs yer.”—London Sketch. 


A little girl in New England was return- 
ing from a visit to Camp Devens. “Father,” 
she said, “where is the war, in France or 
back there?” “Why, in France, of course, 
my dear,” was the reply. “Then why do 
we sing about ‘bombs bursting in Ayer’?” 


From merry England: “Yes, sir, I think 
youll find this’ll bring your ’air up all 
right, sir. When we hintroduced this ’re 
stuff, sir, we tried it on a bald gent with 
a ’ead like a hegg, and, would you believe 
it, sir, ’e ’ad to ’ave ‘is ’air cut three 
times on ’s way ‘ome. So we reduced the 
strength.” 


The self-made man, proud of the maker, 
stalked into the office of a great financier 
with whom he had an appointment. “You 
probably don’t remember me,” he began, 
“but twenty years ago, when I was a poor 
messenger boy, you gave me a message to 
carry’— “Yes, yes!” cried the financier 
“Where’s the answer?”—New York Globe 


A group of old ladies were talking and 
knitting on a veranda. ‘The conversation 
got around to how much each weighed at 
birth. One old lady said, “Well, I weighed 
just three pounds and a half.” The others 
gasped, and one of them asked, “And you 
lived?” “They say I did,” answered the 
other woman, “and done well.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


Unable Seaman: “When I come to the 
surgeon ’e says to me, ‘I’m blooming sorry, 
mate, I don’t know what I was thinking 
about,’ he says, ‘but there’s a sponge missin’, 
and I believe it’s inside yer.’ ‘What’s the 
odds?’ I says. ‘Let it be.’ And there it is 
to this day. No, I don’t feel no particular 
pain from it, but I do get most uncom- 
monly thirsty.”—Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 


The Christian Register 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDs For ITs woRK:— 


(z)_ Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 45 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. . 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
: Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of pa’ 
and a flexible cover makes the book stil] more serviceable 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Northampton, Mass. 

“ ‘Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very aympethees volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 


New Orleans, La. 


“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 


and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

San Francisco, Cal. 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the 
music is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 

From the “ Friends’ Intelligencer,” Philadelphia. 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
introduced.” 


Rochester, N.Y. 


“We especially like the prayers. They always seem to 
fit in with any service.” 


Lyman (State) School for Boys. Berlin, Mass. 

“We are not allowed under state law to use the service 
part. We value the hymns highly. They are fine in 
music and helpful in thought. I was glad to find such a 
splendid combination of fine music and fine sentiments, 
and withal tuneful music, to place before the boys that 
come under our control.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 

Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 
cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register, _ 


[Aucust I 1918 


(24) 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 22 Park St Boston 


Pittsburg, Chicago, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles. Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. _ 


SS 
pric STEP ENSON] TRUCK 
wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 


Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ON EACH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - = LYNN, MASS. 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 


HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 


SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrLepHone, BEacn 628 


ASH BARREL 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education and 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sourawortu, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL”’ | 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte | 


Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared ac. 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- > 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment : bd 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 4 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new __ i: 
societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work. aoar ts 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools. 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter, edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, 
Price 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. 
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